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'FOR  THIS  I  HAD  BORNE 
HIM' 

CHAPTER  I 

BACK  TO  THERESHAM 

fheresham^  July  22,  '14. — It  was,  after  all, 
a  happy  inspiration  which  brought  us  once 
more  to  Theresham  for  our  summer  holiday. 
It  is  with  me  a  principle — or  a  superstition — 
not  to  repeat  a  successful  experiment.  The 
second  helping  is  never  quite  so  good  as  the 
first,  and  custom  is  apt  to  blunt  the  edge  of 
enjoyment.  My  previous  visit  to  this  corner 
of  Broadland  had  left  me  with  a  store  of 
such  pleasant  memories  that  I  was  afraid  of 
swamping  them  with  fresh  experiences  ;  and 
also,  to  be  candid,  my  doctor  had  vetoed 
the  Broads  as  a  playing-ground  for  middle- 
aged  rheumatism.    However,  the  memories 
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are  far  enough  off  now,  I  think,  to  be  in  no 
danger  from  comparisons,  and  the  rheumatism 
must  take  its  chance. 

What  decided  us  was,  partly  the  difficulty 
of  thinking  of  anything  new  and  original, 
but  chiefly  the  fact  that,  as  his  parents  have 
gone  back  again  for  a  year  to  South  America, 
Dick  is  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  his  holi- 
days with  us  ;  and  Dick  was  emphatic  in  his 
preference  for  the  Broads.  *  Top  Hole  '  was 
his  verdict  when  the  idea  was  broached  to 
him  ;  and  the  vocabulary  of  nineteen  knows 
no  higher  term  of  praise. 

So  my  wife  and  I  have  come  on  ahead, 
with  the  indispensable  Betty,  to  take  pos- 
session and  prepare  for  the  more  strenuous 
life  that  will  follow  when  the  Rugby  term 
ends  and  Dick  and  my  nephew  John  burst 
in  upon  the  scene  ;  unless — which  may  the 
gods  forbid — the  double  irruption  is  delayed 
by  mumps,  of  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  superfluity  at  Rugby  this  term. 
Dick  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  had  it 
'  when  he  was  a  kid  ' ;  but,  as  there  is  no 
official  record  of  the  fact,  and  his  parents 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  reply^to  a  request 
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for  information,  he  is  regarded  as  a  suspect 
and  has  not  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  Public 
Schools  O.T.C.  Camp.  John  'did  his  bit,' 
as  he  puts  it,  at  the  end  of  June,  and  is 
therefore  safe  ;  but  we  have  had  to  put  off 
his  sister,  who  would  otherwise  have  come 
down  with  us  to-day. 

Mr.  Huggins,  Dick's  housemaster,  has 
warned  me  of  the  risks  we  are  running  in  a 
characteristic  note. 

As  you  are  kindly  making  yourself 
responsible  for  Rodney  in  the  ensuing  holidays, 
I  think  it  is  only  right  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  been  suffering  from  mumps  in  an 
epidemic  form  at  Rugby  this  term,  and  that, 
though  the  boy  has  hitherto  remained  immune, 
he  is,  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  still  a 
potential  victim  and  will  remain  so  during 
the  first  forty  days  of  the  holidays.  The 
most  likely  period  for  the  disease  to  declare 
itself  is  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty- 
first  days.  Rodney's  impression  that  he  had 
the  malady  in  infancy  is  of  no  scientific  value 
and,  failing  confirmation,  should  probably 
be  ascribed  to  his  delightfully  sanguine 
temperament. 

I  notice,  on  consulting  my  Register,  that 
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you  are  yourself  an  old  Rugbeian,  and  am 
therefore  bold  to  remind  you  that  we  are 
making  a  special  effort  to  secure  a  swimming 
bath  adequate  to  the  increasing  needs  of 
the  school,  and  that,  if  you  have  not  already 
sent  one,  a  contribution  from  you  will  be 
very  welcome.  I  enclose  a  circular  which  will 
explain  our  needs. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Walter  Huggins. 

Dick's  housemaster  is  not  a  persona  grata 
with  my  wife,  and  his  letters  have  on  her 
the  effect  of  a  red  rag  on  a  bull. 

'  The  boy  might  be  a  leper,'  she  exclaimed, 
*  from  the  way  that  man  writes  of  him, 
and  an  untruthful  leper  into  the  bargain. 
Besides,'  she  added,  as  if  to  prevent  a  reply, 
^  you  know  that  he  never  has  really  appreciated 
Dick.' 

*  I  fancy,'  I  said,  *  that  Mr.  Huggins  is 
afraid  of  lapsing  into  appreciation  lest  it 
should  impair  his  calm  and  impartial  judg- 
ment of  men  and  things.  Still,  it  must  be 
remembered  to  his  credit  that  it  was  he  who 
urged  that  Dick  should  stay  for  another  year 
at  Rugby,  instead  of  leaving  last  summer. 
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*  Yes,'  retorted  my  wife,  *  but  only  because 
he  was  so  young  and  irresponsible  for  his 
age.  As  if  anybody  would  want  Dick  to  be 
responsible  !  ' 

'  I  can  conceive,'  I  said,  '  that  a  house- 
master might  value  responsibility.  How- 
ever, nobody  can  be  wholly  bad  who  is 
addicted  to  books,  and  Walter  Huggins  is 
addicted  to  the  Register.  I  could  wish  that 
it  had  been  the  Bible  or  Shakespeare.  Still, 
the  Register  is  a  book.  I  imagine  that  one 
well-thumbed  copy  stands  on  his  study  table 
and  another  within  reach  of  his  bed.  Through 
the  Register  he  holds  communion  with  the 
past  and  reaches  out  into  the  future,  and  in 
its  pages  he  finds  those  thrills  which  are  the 
sauce  to  life ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he 
discovers  at  intervals  of  five  years  that  I  am 
myself  an  old  Rugbeian.  When  Dick  is  an 
old  Rugbeian  and  in  the  Register,  he  will 
have  a  value  in  Mr.  Huggins's  eyes  which 
has  hitherto  been  only,  what  he  would  call, 
potential.' 

'  The  dry  old  stick  !  '  said  my  wife,  and 
counsel  for  the  defence  collapsed. 

Our  arrival  here  was  almost  like  a  home- 
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coming.  There  was  a  growing  pleasure,  as 
we  drove  from  Stalham,  in  recognising  the 
familiar  landmarks  of  the  way  :  the  garden 
with  the  zinnias  ;  the  deserted  cottage  which 
must  have  been  the  scene  of  some  tragedy  ; 
the  sudden  dip  in  the  road  where  the  trees 
overhang  and  interlace  like  an  arbour  ;  the 
wooden  bridge  over  the  creaming  rush-grown 
dyke,  and  the  wise  old  windmills  that  seem 
to  be  eternally  watching.  It  is  true  that 
the  peculiar  conveyance,  resembling  a  pill- 
box, which  used  to  be  such  a  feature  of  the 
journey  has  vanished  either  into  match- 
wood or  a  museum  ;  but  the  tax-cart,  which 
has  replaced  it,  is  driven  by  the  deaf  black- 
smith with  epileptic  fits  ;  and  the  horse,  if 
it  is  not  the  friend  of  bygone  summers,  as  I 
expect  it  is,  has  the  same  funereal  and  jerky 
paces.  Moreover,  the  weather  is  exactly  what 
it  was  when  we  first  came  here  five  years 
ago.  Corn-fields,  poppies,  and  hedgerows 
glowed  in  the  late  afternoon  sun  as  they 
only  glow  in  Broadland,  and  the  tonic  air 
was  like  the  greeting  of  some  old  and  virile 
friend.  We  were  really  quite  excited  when, 
as  we  turned  the  particular  corner  in  the 
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lane,  we  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  red 
roofs  of  our  own  farm-house,  and  I  found 
myself  unconsciously  humming,  '  Now  thank 
we  all  our  God.'  When  I  say  '  we,'  I  suppose 
that  I  ought  to  exclude  Betty ;  for,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  she  was  sitting  with  her 
back  to  the  horse  (and  incidentally  weighing 
the  seat  over  at  a  very  uncomfortable  angle), 
contempt  for  Theresham  and  all  that  therein 
is  has  with  her  the  force  of  a  religious  dogma  ; 
and  her  hatred  of  the  kitchen  range  is 
positively  fanatical. 

I  missed,  not  without  a  pang,  the 
picturesque  figure  of  Grapes  in  the  group  of 
retainers  (if  two  maids  and  an  unauthorised 
boy  can  constitute  a  group)  who  were  awaiting 
our  arrival  in  front  of  the  porch,  and  for  a 
moment  I  feared  that  he  must  have  joined 
his  equally  rude  forefathers  in  the  village 
churchyard.  But  I  fancy  that  his  absence 
was  only  meant  as  an  object-lesson  to  us  all 
in  that  stern  sense  of  duty  by  which  a  man 
rises  superior  to  sentiment — or  to  the  carrying 
of  heavy  boxes  up  awkward  stairs;  for  I 
found  him  afterwards  in  the  garden  among 
the   potatoes.    So   intent  was   he   on  the 
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performance  of  the  daily  round,  that  he 
refused  to  be  aware  of  my  presence  till  I  had 
actually  boarded  him,  and  even  then  his 
manner  seemed  to  suggest  that  he  grudged 
the  interruption. 

*  They  brought  the  "  May-fly  "  up  to  the 
Staithe  last  night  for  ye,'  he  said,  spitting 
on  the  horny  hand  I  had  just  grasped,  before 
re-gripping  his  spade,  *  and  one  of  them  sailing 
dinghys  as  goes  over  quicker'n  damn-it  with 
anybody  as  don't  onderstand  the  handling 
of  them.' 

'  The  dinghy  is  for  Master  Dick,'  I  said, 
*  when  he  comes  next  week,  and  he  under- 
stands the  handling  of  her  perfectly — a  great 
deal  better,  in  fact,  than  you  or  1.  You 
remember  Master  Dick  ?  ' 

Grapes's  grim  features  relaxed  into  a 
momentary  smile.  *  For  a  little  'un,'  he 
said,  *  our  Muster  Dick  were  a  rare  'un. 
Many's  the  laugh  I've  had  when  I  mind  how 
he  messed  up  that  there  Passon's  boy  ;  fair 
right-sided  him  he  did,  and  that's  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Grapes.  But  I  take  it  he'll  be 
growed  into  quite  a  big  chap  by  now  ?  ' 

'  Not  so  very  big  either,'  I  said,  *  and 
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not  a  bit  less  lively.'  Then,  catching  sight 
of  some  strangled  gooseberry  bushes,  and 
piqued  by  Grapes's  lack  of  cordiality,  I 
added  :  *  Fine  crop  of  bind-weed  you've  got 
there.' 

*  Ay,'  said  Grapes  with  a  grunt,  as  he 
resumed  his  labours  ;  *  and  if  it  waren't  for 
Sam'l  Grapes  that'd  be  all  over  the  garden 
in  less'n  a  fortnight.  'Tis  a  turrable  bit  o' 
ground  this  'ere,  as  'Id  tax  the  strength  of 
two  men,  let  alone  one  ;  dry  or  drowned, 
that's  what  it  is  ;  and  fit  for  nowt  but  weeds.' 

Grapes's  superhuman  efforts  have  managed 
to  preserve  in  this  'turrable  bit  o'  ground' 
the  happy  mixture  of  wilderness  and  cultiva- 
tion which  was  always  its  main  charm  ;  only, 
I  think,  the  proportions  are  being  unduly 
altered  in  favour  of  the  wilderness.  Certainly 
in  one  whole  segment,  where  I  had  remembered 
scarlet  runners,  I  found  nothing  but  a  jungle 
of  nettles  and  thistles.  However,  I  noted 
with  satisfaction  several  healthy  rows  of 
marrowfats  and  some  flourishing  kidney  beans. 
Then  from  the  garden  I  strolled  into  the 
so-called  orchard  to  enjoy  the  sunset. 

I  cannot  understand  how  I  ever  came  to 
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associate  an  undercurrent  of  sadness  with 
the  landscape  of  this  country.  To-day  I 
have  felt  nothing  in  it  but  the  pulse  of  a 
strong  and  enduring  life  and  a  refreshing 
sense  of  continuity.  As  I  sit  this  evening 
in  the  tiled  and  low-ceilinged  room  which 
serves  me  as  a  study,  writing  these  notes, 
life  seems  extraordinarily  wholesome  and 
free  from  jars,  and  the  silence  of  the  outer 
world  is  like  the  healthy  slumber  of  a  child. 
Even  the  familiar  smell  of  the  oil-lamp, 
distinctly  perceptible  through  the  scent  of 
the  night-scented  stock  under  my  window, 
would  be  wholly  pleasant  if  it  were  not  for 
the  half-charred  moths  which  keep  flopping 
on  to  my  paper  or,  worse  still,  on  to  the 
flaming  wick.  The  church  clock  has  just 
struck  midnight,  not  with  the  warning  note 
that  closes  one  day  of  toil  to  usher  in  another, 
but  in  the  cheerful  tones  of  a  holiday  friend, 
reminding  one  that  though  time  still  continues 
it  has  ceased  to  matter. 

And  so  to  bed,  at  peace  with  all  the  world 
and  full  of  pleasurable  anticipations  for  the 
coming  weeks. 


CHAPTER  II 


ULTIMATUM 

^heresham,  July  25. — In  the  press  of  work 
that  always  precedes  a  holiday  I  had  found 
no  time  to  follow  the  trend  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  had  missed  the  signals,  if  there  were 
any,  which  heralded  the  approaching  storm. 
At  all  events,  when  I  took  up  the  East  Anglian 
Echo  after  breakfast  this  morning  and  lit 
upon  the  ultimatum  to  Servia,  it  was  as  if 
a  bomb  had  suddenly  exploded  in  my  face. 

I  was  sitting  with  an  empty  pipe  in  my 
mouth,  gazing  vacantly  into  space,  when  my 
wife  came  into  the  room, 

'  Are  you  busy  f  '  she  said. 

*  Not  busy,'  I  replied,  *  but  preoccupied.' 

*  Then  listen  to  me,'  said  my  wife,  '  and 
promise  not  to  interrupt  till  I  have  come  to 
the  end.' 

*  My  dear,'  I  said,  *  I  will  listen,  but  I 

II 
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cannot  promise  to  attend.  The  fact  is,  I  have 
just  had  rather  a  shock.  Read  that !  '  and 
I  handed  her  the  paper. 

*  No,  not  the  Ulster  Volunteers  !  '  I  added, 
seeing  that  her  eyes  were  on  the  wrong  place, 
*  but  the  Austrian  ultimatum,  there.' 

'  Well,'  said  my  wife,  glancing  rapidly 
down  the  column,  '  what  is  the  matter 
with  it  ?  ' 

*  The  matter  with  it,'  I  said,  '  is  that  it 
is  not  only  an  ultimatum  to  Servia,  but  a 
direct  challenge  to  Russia,  and  that  Germany 
is  presumably  behind  it.' 

*  And  suppose  Germany  is  behind  it — 
what  then  ?  ' 

*  What  then  ?  '  I  repeated  scornfully ; 
'  why,  that  it  spells  a  European  war ; 
that's  all.' 

*  My  dear  Charles,'  cried  my  wife, '  don't  be 
so  tragic  ;  and  on  such  a  lovely  morning  too  ! ' 

'  I  don't  quite  see  what  the  weather  has 
to  do  with  it,'  I  said  ;  '  but  perhaps  you  may 
remember  that  there  was  once  a  little  cloud, 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  .  .  .' 

*  But  there  were  lots  of  times  when  it 
didn't,'  interrupted  my  wife.    '  No,  Charles, 
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you  can't  frighten  me  :  I've  lived  through 
so  many  scares  that  I  believe  I'm  scare- 
proof.  Besides,  nobody  wants  war,  and,  if 
they  did,  the  financiers  wouldn't  allow  it, 
and  there's  nothing  to  fight  about.' 

^  The  disquieting  thing,'  I  insisted,  '  is 
that  it  looks  as  if  somebody  did  want  war. 
However,  I  trust  we  shan't  be  dragged  in, 
and  I  don't  really  see  why  we  should.' 

'  Well,  that's  a  comfort  anyhow,  you  old 
pessimist,'  cried  my  wife  cheerfully ;  ^  and 
now,  listen  to  me.  You  know  we  have  only 
got  this  till  the  fifth  of  next  month,  and  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  you  should 
be  back  in  the  office  before  the  end  of 
September.' 

'  Stop  ! '  I  said.  '  I  don't  know  that  at 
all.' 

'  Well,  I  do,'  continued  my  wife,  *  and  the 
point  is  this.  Why,  when  we  leave  here, 
shouldn't  we  go  to  Paris  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  and  take  Dick  with  us  ?  Paris 
would  be  heavenly  in  September,  and  we 
haven't  been  abroad  for  ages.  Now  you 
know  you  would  enjoy  it ;  so  don't  try  to 
find  objections.' 
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'  Yes,'  I  said,  *  Paris  in  September  would, 
no  doubt,  be  heavenly.  But,  somehow,  I 
feel  this  morning  as  if  there  were  something 
more  than  usually  futile  in  making  plans.' 

*  Good  !  '  cried  my  wife  ;  ^  then  that 
settles  it !  ' 

My  wife's  incurable  optimism  may  perhaps 
have  led  me  to  exaggerate  my  fears  and  to 
state  as  positive  convictions  what  were  only 
disquieting  guesses.  However,  the  guesses 
were  disquieting  enough  to  prevent  me  from 
settling  down  to  any  solid  work.  I  took  up 
the  paper  and  studied  the  ultimatum  care- 
fully once  more,  in  the  hope  that,  at  a  second 
reading,  its  edges  might  seem  a  little  less 
rough  and  its  tone  less  peremptory.  How- 
ever, finding  no  comfort,  and  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  clouds  on 
the  European  horizon  really  were  very 
threatening,  I  decided  that  what  I  most 
needed  for  the  moment  was  the  society  of 
a  fellow  pessimist. 

Grapes  would  have  been  the  ideal 
companion,  if  Grapes  had  been  a  student  of 
foreign  politics.  Unfortunately  his  thoughts 
seldom  travel  outside  the   parish,  and  on 
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this  particular  morning  they  were  confined 
within  the  narrowest  limits.  He  was  en- 
gaged, at  my  request,  in  removing  the 
bind-weed  from  the  gooseberry  bushes  ;  and 
there  was  something  about  the  hunch 
of  his  back  and  general  demeanour  which 
suggested  that  he  was  nursing  a  grievance 
with  which  I  was  possibly  connected.  A 
perfunctory  *  Marnin' '  and  a  couple  of  grunts 
were  all  that  I  could  extract  from  him  in 
answer  to  my  greeting  ;  and  I  left  him  with 
a  prayer  that  diplomacy  would  find  the 
Chancelleries  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  a  less 
uncompromising  humour. 

Then  I  bethought  me  of  Woodley  Green. 
Not  that  Woodley  Green  is,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  a  pessimist.  But  he  is  an  educated  man, 
and  therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  would 
be  anxious  to  discuss  the  morning's  startling 
news  with  somebody,  and  preferably  with  me. 
I  had  known  him  slightly  at  College,  as 
Woodley ;  the  Green  came  to  him  afterwards, 
with  some  money.  It  seems  that  he  was 
inducted  to  the  living  of  Theresham  about 
six  months  ago  ;  a  fact  of  which  I  first  became 
aware  when  he  called  on  us,  with  his  wife, 
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the  day  after  our  arrival.  His  family  consists 
of  two  daughters — *  flappers  '  of  seventeen 
and  fifteen  who  '  flap  '  rather  attractively  ; 
and  I  am  told  that  his  wife's  mother,  an 
invalid  lady,  lives  with  them  permanently 
at  the  vicarage.  A  comparatively  slight 
acquaintance  at  College  forms  a  rather  strong 
bond  of  union  in  after  years.  Men  of  the 
same  University  and  College,  as  a  rule,  view 
the  world  through  glasses  of  the  same  colour  ; 
and,  in  middle  life,  it  is  not  so  much  agree- 
ment on  principles  as  identity  of  outlook 
which  makes  intercourse  easy  and  agreeable. 
So  Woodley  and  I  rediscovered  each  other 
with,  I  believe,  mutual  satisfaction.  At  all 
events,  when  taking  his  leave,  he  invited 
me,  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity,  to 
drop  in  on  him  informally  whenever  I  felt 
so  inclined  ;  and,  as  I  certainly  felt  inclined, 
I  decided  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

I  began  to  have  some  doubts,  however, 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  step,  when  I  had 
rung  the  vicarage  bell  for  the  third  time 
without  eliciting  any  response.  I  had  some- 
how imagined  that  Woodley  would  come  out 
to  meet  me  with  an  anxious  face  and  the 
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paper  in  his  hand  ;  that  he  would  lead  me 
into  his  study,  and  that  there,  over  a  pipe, 
we  should  have  half  an  hour  of  serious  and 
perhaps  illuminating  conversation.  Instead, 
I  found  myself  staring  into  an  empty  hall 
(for  the  front  door  was  open),  while  the  empty 
hall  stared  back  at  me  inhospitably — but  that 
is  the  effect  a  strange  hall  always  produces 
on  me. 

At  last,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
rustic  *  tweeny,'  evidently  not  used  to  dealing 
with  visitors,  appeared  on  the  threshold, 
and,  in  answer  to  my  *  Is  Mr.  Woodley  Green 
at  home  ?  '  replied,  '  Will  you  step  inside, 
please,'  and  disappeared  again  at  a  hand- 
gallop,  leaving  me  uncertain  whether  she 
had  gone  oif  on  my  service  or  had  simply 
abandoned  me  to  my  own  devices. 

Five  long  minutes  had  elapsed  by  the 
nearest  grandfather  clock,  and  I  was  on  the 
point  of  beating  a  retreat,  when  there  came 
the  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravel  path,  and 
Woodley  Green,  evidently  called  away  from 
some  more  congenial  occupation,  appeared  in 
the  doorway  behind  me,  tall,  handsome,  rather 
warm,  and  with  white  stains  on  his  trousers. 

c 
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I  began  to  apologise  for  my  intrusion 
at  so  unseasonable  an  hour ;  but  Woodley 
cut  me  short. 

*  Not  at  all/  he  said  ;  *  not  at  all.'  And 
then,  finding  a  palpable  difficulty  in  coining 
some  phrase  that  would  be  at  once  cordial 
and  accurate,  he  repeated,  '  Not  at  all.' 
*  But  come  in,'  he  added  ;  '  come  into  the 
dining-room.  The  girls  are  working  in  the 
study,  but  there  is  nobody  in  the  dining-room.' 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  be  intimate,  or 
even  at  ease,  in  a  strange  dining-room,  except 
over  a  meal,  and  I  experienced  a  sudden 
difficulty  in  explaining  my  visit  or  justifying 
its  motive. 

*  I  happened  to  be  passing  your  way,' 
I  began,  a  little  lamely,  '  and  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  of  looking  in  to  hear 
what  you  think  of  the  news.' 

I  saw  in  a  moment  from  Woodley's 
startled  look  that  he  had  not  been  thinking  of 
the  news  at  all.    But  he  would  not  admit  it. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  *  exactly,  the  news. 
You  mean  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  I  mean  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to 
Servia,'  I  explained. 
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*  Yes,  yes/  repeated  Woodley,  '  of  course, 
the  Austrian  demands  :  we  may  call  them 
a  very  pronounced  ultimatum  from  one  great 
power  to  a  lesser  one,  from  the  bully  to 
the  little  boy.    And  you  think  .  .  .  ?  ' 

I  was  amused  at  Woodley's  cautious 
efforts  to  feel  the  ground  before  he  committed 
himself  to  an  opinion,  and  I  replied: 

*  Well,  I  think  it  means  war.' 

'  Indeed,'  said  Woodley,  trying  hard  to 
appear  engrossed  ;  '  that  is  interesting,  very 
interesting.  So  you  think  there  will  be  war. 
I  haven't  had  time  this  morning  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  our  local  sheet.  The  worst 
of  living  in  the  depths  of  the  country  is 
that  one  doesn't  get  the  London  papers 
till  so  late  in  the  day,  and,  with  me,  what 
can't  be  read  at  breakfast  has  to  wait  till 
the  evening.  So  you  think  Servia  will 
fight  ? ' 

'  I  wasn't  thinking  so  much  of  Servia,' 
I  replied  seriously,  'as  of  a  European 
war.' 

'  Indeed !  '   said   Woodley,   not   in  the 

least  alarmed.    *  So  you  take  as  gloomy  a 

view  of  the  situation  as  that.    Well,  we 

e  2 
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must  see  what  the  London  papers  have  to 
say  about  it.  Personally,  I  am  more 
optimistic.  The  war  spirit  is  nowhere  in 
evidence,  and,  where  there  is  no  desire  for 
war,  it  is  always  possible  for  men  of  good 
will  to  compose  differences.  Yes,  if  there  is 
trouble,  depend  upon  it  there  is  some  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth  and  we  may  trust  to 
diplomacy  to  find  it.' 

As  this  verdict  was  uttered  with  an  air 
of  finality,  I  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  it, 
and  I  rose  to  go.  Woodley  Green  accom- 
panied me  to  the  road,  courteously,  but  with 
obvious  relief. 

*  You  must  really  come  again  some 
evening,'  he  said,  with  the  slightest  emphasis 
on  evening,  '  when  you  are  not  in  such  a 
hurry;  and  we  will  have  a  talk  over  old  times. 
Yes,  you  really  must.  Tuesday :  Tuesday 
is  always  a  free  evening  with  me.  By  the 
way,  do  you  play  tennis  ?  ' 

'  I  haven't  touched  a  racket  for  four 
years,'  I  said,  *  but  I  have  a  nephew  and 
another  Rugby  boy  coming  to  me  next  week, 
and  they  .  .  .  ' 

'  Good  !  '   cried  Woodley  Green.   *  Very 
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good.  Then  we  must  arrange  for  some 
tennis.' 

'  So  Woodley  was  marking  out  his  tennis- 
court  !  '  I  said  to  myself. 

Later  in  the  day  I  came  back  from  a 
solitary  walk  on  the  marshes  to  find  myself 
faced  with  a  domestic  crisis.  Relations 
between  the  garden  and  the  kitchen,  never 
cordial,  have  suddenly  become  acutely 
strained,  and  Grapes  has  handed  in  an 
ultimatum.  It  seems  that  Grapes's  youngest 
daughter  is  in  our  employment  in  the  kitchen, 
and  that  Betty,  after  scolding  the  girl  for 
an  admitted  fault,  went  on  to  speak  in 
unflattering  terms  of  the  father.  Her  words 
were  dutifully  reported,  with  (according  to 
Betty)  embellishments,  to  the  parent.  So 
Grapes  has  a  grievance  and  has  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations.  In  future,  if  Betty 
wants  anything  from  the  garden,  ^  she  can 
come  and  fetch  it  herself.  He  (Grapes)  will 
not  set  foot  inside  the  house  to  hear  hisself 
abused  to  his  face  afore  his  own  daughter.' 
Betty,  on  the  other  hand,  is  convinced  that 
the  world  would  be  less  of  a  purgatory  than 
it  actually  is,  if  Grapes,  and  others  like  him, 
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knew  their  proper  place;  and,  as  for  that 
silly,  giggling  girl,  she  isn't  worth  the  food 
she  eats,  let  alone  her  wages. 

The  feud  between  Betty  and  Grapes  is 
an  ancient  one,  and  its  recrudescence  will 
not  add  to  the  tranquillity  of  life.  Grapes 
resents  what  he  considers  Betty's  domineering 
ways,  and  Betty  regards  Grapes  as  a  half- 
civilised  being  who  needs  to  be  kept  in  order 
by  drastic  methods.  My  wife  wants  me  to 
put  pressure  upon  Grapes  to  withdraw  his 
ultimatum,  and  I  have  consented  to  do  so, 
on  condition  that  she  will  use  her  good 
offices  in  the  kitchen  to  counsel  moderation. 
The  whole  thing,  absurd  as  it  is,  is  very  much 
like  the  European  imbroglio  on  a  small  scale, 
though  fortunately  neither  of  the  parties 
concerned  is  in  a  position  to  launch  armies 
and  drench  the  soil  with  blood.  Betty,  as 
I  pointed  out  to  my  wife,  has  a  good  deal  of 
the  Prussian  in  her,  and  would  have  made 
an  excellent  drill  sergeant,  with  the  voice 
and  tone  of  high  command  that  belong 
to  the  metier.  Moreover,  her  energy  and 
capacity  for  organisation  are  not  combined 
with  tact  or  any  knowledge  of  the  working 
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of  other  people's  minds.  My  wife  insists 
that  it  is  Grapes  who  displays  the  Prussian 
tendencies.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  but  I  am 
not  concerned  to  defend  him,  provided  that 
I  am  not  asked  to  associate  him  with  anything 
that  smacks  of  thoroughness  or  efficiency. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  BOYS 

Theresham^  July  31. — Dick  and  John  arrived 
this  afternoon.  They  had  stayed  in  London 
for  the  Rugby-Marlborough  match,  at  an 
hotel,  with  John's  father ;  at  an  hotel,  because 
John's  father  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
have  them  in  his  own  house  at  Wimbledon 
for  fear  of  infection.  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  there  seemed  to  be  some  flaw  in  his 
logic,  and  that  he  was  discriminating  unfairly 
in  favour  of  his  own  family.  To  which  he 
replied  that  it  was  his  wife,  and  that,  per- 
sonally, he  considered  all  these  precautions 
rubbish — an  assertion  which  I  take  the  liberty 
to  doubt. 

The  boys  were  full  of  the  match,  of  bowling 
that  *  came  in  with  his  arm,'  of  perfect  shots 
between  point  and  cover,  and  balls  that 
fizzed  off  the  pitch.    Of  the  ultimatum  to 
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Servia  and  consequent  European  complica- 
tions they  seemed  to  know  little,  and  that 
little  did  not  impair  their  zest  for  supper  ; 
but  Dick,  after  making  a  remarkably  hearty 
meal,  apologised  for  not  having  yet  recovered 
his  '  Broads  appetite.'  One  of  the  pleasant 
things  about  Dick  is  that,  when  you  meet 
him  after  an  interval,  you  take  him  up  again 
at  the  exact  point  where  you  left  him. 
There  are  no  lost  threads  to  be  recovered, 
and  no  sense  of  renewing  acquaintance.  The 
impression  you  have  is  that  he  has  just  been 
out  of  the  room — and  for  five  minutes  at 
the  most. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  last  Christmas,  and  I  was  quite  prepared 
to  note  a  change  ;  for  at  any  time  between 
sixteen  and  nineteen  a  boy  may  grow  out 
of  all  knowledge  in  a  couple  of  months.  No 
doubt  Dick  is  older,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
say  in  what  particular  respect ;  older  perhaps 
in  his  movements  and  in  his  attitude  to 
adults  ;  but  not  in  his  attitude  to  life.  People 
who  know  the  joy  of  life,  as  Dick  knows  it, 
never  do  grow  old,  and  have  the  gift  of  making 
the  world  seem  young  again  to  others.  It 
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is  certain  that  the  moment  the  two  boys 
arrived,  the  old  farm-house  seemed  suddenly 
to  start  into  life.  It  is  not  that  they  have 
done  anything,  but  they  have  filled  it  with 
a  new  spirit,  and  where  before  there  was 
stagnation  and  silence,  there  is  now  the  pulse 
of  life  and  the  sound  of  laughter.  Betty 
moves  about  with  a  brisker  step,  and  even 
Grapes  is  less  like  a  sardonic  machine. 

My  wife  evidently  shares  my  opinion 
that  Dick  has  not  yet  shed  his  youth,  for 
towards  the  end  of  supper,  when  Dick  had 
been  regaling  us  with  the  latest  stories  of 
his  housemaster,  she  exclaimed  : 

'  Dick,  you  absurd  boy,  if  I  didn't  happen 
to  know  to  the  contrary,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  you  were  the  schoolboy  and 
John  the  budding  undergraduate.' 

To  which  Dick  replied  : 

*  And,  Aunt  Kate,  if  I  didn't  happen 
to  know  to  the  contrary,  /  should  be  tempted 
to  believe  that  you  were  nuts  on  the  Wuggy.' 

I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  to  the 
uninitiated  that  Dick  is  not  my  nephew  nor 
in  any  way  related  to  me.  But  as,  by  a 
sort  of  accident,  we  became  for  a  short  period 
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of  his  school  life  practically  his  guardians 
and  saw  a  good  deal  of  him,  my  wife  grew 
restive  at  being  always  addressed  as  Mrs. 
Hamley.  Women  value  titles — at  least  my 
City  friends,  who  submit  to  knighthood, 
always  assure  me  that  they  do  so  for  the 
sake  of  their  wives  ;  so,  at  her  own  request, 
Mrs.  Hamley  became  Aunt  Kate,  and  Dick 
adapted  himself  to  the  change  of  address 
with  perfect  ease.  But  for  myself,  I  put 
my  foot  down  firmly.  *  Dick,'  I  said,  '  I 
have  carefully  examined  my  conscience  and 
I  find  that  it  will  not  allow  me  to  become  your 
uncle.  First,  uncle  is  a  disagreeable  word 
and  rhymes  with  carbuncle ;  secondly,  it 
would  place  me  under  the  obligation  of 
remembering  your  birthday ;  and  thirdly, 
I  really  think  that  I  like  you  too  much  to 
wish  to  enter  into  any  formal  and  official 
relations.  Therefore,  with  your  permission, 
I  shall  remain  simply  your  fairy  godfather.' 

So,  except  when  other  game  is  -scarce 
and  he  wishes  to  draw  me,  Dick  does  not 
*  Uncle  '  me. 

But  all  this  is  off  the  point  and  happened 
some  years  ago. 
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When  supper  was  over,  Dick  followed  me 
into  the  study  instead  of  going  with  my  wife 
and  John  into  the  parlour.  '  This,'  I  said 
to  myself,  *  is  the  first  assertion  of  man- 
hood '  ;  and  to  Dick  I  added  aloud  : 

*  Richard  Rodney,  Esquire,  O.R.,  do  you 
propose  to  do  me  the  honour  of  smoking  one 
of  my  cigars,  or  have  you  brought  your  own 
pipe  ?  ' 

Dick  grinned. 

*  I  don't  mind  a  cigarette,'  he  replied ; 
but  what  about  that  two  quid  ?  ' 

*  What  about  what  two  quid  ?  '  I  asked 
innocently. 

'  The  two  quid  you  promised  me,  if  I 
didn't  smoke  till  you  gave  me  leave,'  said 
Dick. 

*  That  promise,'  I  replied,  *  was  made 
on  the  strength  of  a  written  statement  in 
one  of  your  half-term  reports  to  the  effect 
that  you  had  a  "  defective  memory,"  and 
I  shall  never  believe  a  school  report  again. 
However,  a  bribe  is  a  bribe,  and  you  shall 
have  the  gold.' 

*  I  don't  want  it  really,'  said  Dick,  lighting 
his  cigarette  ;   *  though  perhaps  I'll  take  it 
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out  in  cigarettes.  But  the  funny  thing  is 
that  I  had  to  make  that  promise  three  times 
— to  my  people,  to  you,  and  to  the  Wuggy. 
You  must  have  thought  me  a  pretty  bad 

egg-' 

*  The  fact  is,'  I  explained,  *  that,  at  a 
certain  period  of  your  life,  there  was  a  some- 
thing about  you  which  did  suggest  to  your 
elders  that  you  were  capable  of  running 
bald-headed  into  any  kind  of  mischief  that 
was  about ;  not  from  any  natural  pre- 
disposition to  wickedness,  but  through  sheer 
bald-headedness.' 

^  I  know,'  said  Dick  reflectively,  *  that  at 
one  time  I  was  pretty  cheeky ;  but  I  don't 
think  I  was  quite  such  a  silly  ass  as  some 
people  imagined.  Only  I  always  did  have 
the  most  rotten  luck.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 
broke  a  single  rule  without  being  spotted  ; 
and  then  it  was  Rodney  to  see  the  head- 
master, or  Rodney  to  see  Mr.  Huggins  ;  not 
to  mention  the  Sixth.' 

'  I  always  imagined,'  I  said,  *  that  you 
had  had  some  rather  thrilling  experiences 
in  your  time.' 

'  My   champion   week,'   continued  Dick 
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reminiscently,  '  was  when  I  got  licked  three 
days  running  and  ate  a  melon  under  old 
Grubby's  nose  in  form — for  a  bet,  you  know. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  melon  that 
hurt  most,  because  it  happened  to  be  rotten. 
But  that  was  ages  ago.  The  Wuggy  and  I 
have  been  rather  pally  lately.  I  believe  I 
should  have  had  Sixth  power  if  I  hadn't 
turned  on  the  hose  to  put  out  a  lucifer.  That 
made  the  old  man  pretty  mad,  of  course — 
only  he  wasn't  meant  to  know  anything 
about  it.' 

*  And  what  about  John  ?  '  I  asked.  '  Is 
he  learning  to  turn  on  the  hose  to  put  out 
lucifer  matches  ?  ' 

'  John  ?  '  said  Dick,  suddenly  becoming 
several  years  older.  *  Rather  not.  John's 
a  very  sound  kid,  and  pretty  cute  too.  He'll 
get  a  budge  next  term  and  be  in  the  Upper 
School.    Not  bad  for  a  youngster.' 

*  A  budge  being  ?  '  I  queried. 

*  Get  out  of  his  form,'  said  Dick.  '  I 
don't  expect  he'll  ever  know  what  a  Wug-jaw 
is  like.' 

'  An  experience,'  I  suggested,  *  about  which 
you  are  in  a  position  to  enlighten  him.' 
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'Well,'  said  Dick  modestly,  'I  hold  the 
record.  All  the  same,'  he  added,  '  the  Wuggy 
has  always  been  jolly  decent  to  me,  really.' 

Dick  had  thrown  away  his  cigarette  end 
and  moved  to  the  window.  '  I  say,'  he 
exclaimed  suddenly,  '  what  a  ripping  smell 
and  what  a  topping  night.  Let's  get  out  of 
this  frowst  and  go  on  to  the  Broad.' 

*  Not  to  sail,'  I  said  ;  '  it's  too  dark.' 

*  Come  a  puff  of  wind,'  said  Dick,  quoting 
Grapes,  '  or  a  onexpected  gibe  and  we'd  all 
be  drowned  like  they  poor  fellers  out  of  the 
Noah's  Ark.  John  and  I  will  row  you,  and 
I'm  going  to  fetch  Aunt  Kate.' 

We  found  the  rowing  boat  moored  to  the 
Staithe,  but  the  sculls  were  not  at  first 
discoverable.  Grapes  has  a  deep-seated  and 
mysterious  prejudice  against  leaving  them 
in  the  boat,  and,  like  a  magpie,  he  conceals 
them  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  expedition 
when  Dick,  who  remembers  the  caches, 
recovered  the  missing  articles  from  the  tool- 
house,  and  we  embarked. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  a 
true  one,  that,  though  both  the  boys  must 
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be  appreciably  heavier  than  they  were  five 
years  ago,  the  bows  of  the  boat  seemed  to 
have  grown  lighter  and  pointed  more  em- 
phatically skywards.  John,  who  was  rowing 
bow,  noted  the  fact  plaintively. 

*  I  say,'  he  cried,  '  trim  the  boat,  please. 
I  can't  reach  the  water  with  my  sculls.' 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  trimming  the 
boat,'  I  said,  *  but  of  suiting  your  style  to 
circumstances.  Now  if  you  would  adopt 
Dick's  style,  which  is  a  kind  of  deep-sea 
dredging,  and  Dick  would  study  yours,  which 
apparently  aims  at  hitting  the  moon,  we 
should  progress,  if  not  more  rapidly,  at  least 
more  gracefully.'  However,  I  abandoned  the 
very  comfortable  position  I  had  found  and 
leaned  more  forward  into  the  boat. 

The  night  was  extraordinarily  calm  and 
peaceful,  and  there  was  a  thin  white  mist 
over  the  Irstead  Marshes,  sure  sign  of  fine 
weather.  The  boys  exchanged  an  occasional 
remark,  otherwise  the  drone  of  the  row- 
locks and  the  splash  of  oars  were  the  only 
sounds  which  broke  the  silence.  For  the 
moment  the  heavy  sense  of  impending 
calamity,  which  had  haunted  me  all  day, 
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was  forgotten,  and  I  was  penetrated  with 
the  deep  tranquillity  of  water  and  sky. 
Suddenly,  from  somewhere  on  the  farther 
shore,  there  was  the  report  of  a  gun.  It  was 
only  somebody  firing  at  a  rat,  or  a  rabbit, 
or  an  owl ;  but  to  me  it  sounded  exactly  like 
the  signal  for  a  great  battle,  and  brought 
me  back  with  a  jerk  from  happy  dreams  to 
the  stern  anxieties  and  perils  of  the  hour. 
My  wife  must  have  experienced  something 
of  the  same  shock,  for  she  gave  a  little  shiver 
and  said  : 

'  It's  getting  very  late,  isn't  it  ?  I  think 
we  had  better  be  going  home.' 

'  If  you're  feeling  cold.  Aunt  Kate,'  said 
Dick,  resting  for  a  moment  on  his  oars, 
'  there's  my  sweater  close  to  you  ;  only  some 
one,  who  ought  to  know  better,  has  got  both 
his  dirty  feet  on  it.' 


CHAPTER  IV 


TEA  AND  TENNIS 

Theresham,  August  4. — ^Whatever  disasters 
war  may  bring — defeat,  invasion,  loss  of 
Empire — I  don't  think  that  anything  can 
ever  be  quite  so  bad  as  the  awful  suspense 
of  yesterday.  A  week  ago,  I  remember,  I 
was  hoping  that,  if  there  were  a  European 
conflagration,  we  should  manage  to  keep 
outside  it.  It  takes  a  little  time  for  the 
ordinary  man  to  find  his  bearings  in  a  new 
and  totally  unexpected  situation,  and  it  was 
only  a  day  or  two  ago  that  I  realised  that 
war  would  mean  a  sudden  and  murderous 
attack  on  France,  and  that,  if  we  stood  idly 
by,  we  should  never  as  a  nation  be  able  to 
hold  up  our  heads  again  ;  that  honour  and 
loyalty  would  have  ceased  to  be  anything 
but  empty  words,  and  that  all  which  has 
given  its  value  to  life,  our  customs,  our 
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institutions,  the  glory  of  our  past  and  our 
hopes  for  the  future,  would  have  been  turned 
to  dust  and  ashes.  A  letter  from  my  brother 
Tom,  who  has  been  obliged  to  postpone  his 
holidays  and  stay  at  the  G.P.O.,  increased 
my  anxiety ;  for  he  wrote  that  there  was  a 
strong  peace  party  in  the  Cabinet  and  that 
our  intervention  was  by  no  means  certain. 
I  thought  for  a  moment  of  running  up  to 
London  myself  to  be  on  the  spot  till  the 
crisis  was  over  ;  but  my  wife  dissuaded  me  ; 
and  I  spent  the  day  restless,  irritable,  and 
profoundly  unhappy. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all  came  an  invitation 
from  the  vicarage  for  tea  and  tennis  on 
the  morrow.  There  seemed  something  wildly 
inconsequent  about  tea  and  tennis,  when 
the  foundations  of  the  world  were  rocking 
and  the  honour  of  our  country  was  being 
weighed  in  the  balance.  But,  on  second 
thoughts,  I  recognised  that  tea  and  tennis 
were  really  the  expression  of  a  higher  kind 
of  courage  than  my  own — a  courage  which 
refuses  to  be  anything  but  normal ;  and 
that  there  was  something  almost  Roman 
about  the  invitation.    If  I  had  thought  him 
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capable  of  appreciating  the  action,  I  would 
have  gone  out  in  state  to  meet  Woodley 
Green  and  thank  him  for  not  having  despaired 
of  the  Republic. 

Dick  and  John  had,  by  my  request,  brought 
their  rackets,  and  they  were  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  using  them. 

*  I  suppose  you  realise,'  I  said,  '  what 
the  invitation  means.  The  tennis  is  for  Dick 
and  John,  and  the  tea  is  for  myself  and 
your  Aunt  Kate.' 

'  Then  it'd  have  been  tea  or  tennis,' 
corrected  John. 

'  John,'  I  cried,  '  you  will  certainly  have 
to  be  a  schoolmaster ;  and,  if  you  are  a  good 
boy,  I  will  buy  you  a  blue  pencil  in  Yarmouth 
to  practise  with — at  least,  I  suppose  a  blue 
pencil  is  still  a  necessary  part  of  a  school- 
master's equipment.' 

The  mention  of  schoolmasters  reminded 
Dick  of  one  called  Fuzziwig,  and  the  con- 
versation became  of  purely  local  interest. 

My  wife,  who  is  as  unhappy  as  I  am,  and 
perhaps  shows  it  more,  is  surprised  that  I 
can  find  it  in  my  heart  to  joke.  Indeed, 
I  am  rather  surprised  myself.    But  I  think 
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that  I  know  now  exactly  how  Sir  Thomas 
More  felt  when  he  jested  about  his  beard  on 
the  scaffold.  The  habits  of  a  lifetime  are 
stronger  than  an  earthquake,  and  one  would 
have  to  laugh,  if  one  found  one's  pyjamas 
lying  intact  amongst  the  ruined  debris  of 
one's  home.  Only  there  would  be  no  enjoy- 
ment in  the  laughter.  Besides,  one  doesn't 
^  want  to  throw  a  gloom  over  the  young  people's 
holiday  unnecessarily. 

The  invitation  was  for  3  p.m.  and  a  hope 
was  expressed  that  we  should  all  come. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  no 
doubt  have  found  a  reason  for  arriving  later 
than  the  tennis  players,  and  so  have  avoided 
an  afternoon  of  sitting  and  talking.  But  all 
to-day  I  have  been  afraid  of  my  own  company 
and  conscious  of  a  strong  desire  to  be  with 
other  people  ;  so,  although  I  was  only  to  be 
a  wallflower,  I  accompanied  the  others  to 
the  vicarage  at  three.  The  affair  was  not, 
as  I  had  feared  it  might  be,  a  garden  party, 
and  we  were  the  only  visitors.  Woodley 
and  his  wife  met  us  in  the  drive  and  shouted, 
as  soon  as  we  were  within  hailing  distance, 
'  any  news  ?  ' — a  question  which  was  also 
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framing  itself  on  tlie  tip  of  my  tongue.  Then, 
finding  that  there  was  none,  we  all  adjourned 
to  the  garden,  discussing  the  situation  as 
we  went. 

His  tennis-court  is  Woodley's  hobby ; 
it  is  sacred  ground  and,  though  you  do  not 
actually  have  to  take  off  the  shoes  from  off 
your  feet,  he  does  not  like  you  to  walk  across 
it  in  boots.  Vicar  in  his  parish,  he  is  high 
priest  on  his  tennis-court.  He  marshals  the 
forces,  selects  the  sides,  controls  the  game, 
encourages  the  deserving,  boldly  rebukes  vice, 
and  from  his  decisions  there  is  no  appeal. 
By  his  decree  my  wife  and  he  faced  Dick  and 
Miss  Phyllis  for  the  first  set.  John  and  the 
younger  girl  were  sent  off  temporarily  to 
find  consolation  in  the  gooseberry  bushes, 
and  I  sat  down  on  a  garden  seat  with  Mrs. 
Woodley  to  converse  and  watch  the  game. 

Woodley  plays  in  a  garb  of  dark  grey 
(shirt  as  well  as  trousers)  which  lends  a  sober 
note  to  the  landscape  and  tones  down  the 
exuberance  of  his  movements — at  least  I 
am  sure  that  Woodley  leaping  in  pink  or 
blue  would  be  more  sensational  than  Woodley 
leaping  in  dark  grey.    He  is  a  strong  rather 
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than  an  accurate  player,  except  that  his 
first  serve  goes  with  perfect  regularity,  from 
a  great  height  and  at  a  terrific  pace,  into 
the  net.  There  did,  however,  come  one 
exceptional  moment  when  the  ball,  instead 
of  finding  the  net,  found  the  court  immedi- 
ately beyond  it,  to  the  great  surprise  and 
discomfiture  of  Miss  Phyllis,  at  whom  it  was 
directed. 

*  That  ought  to  have  been  a  service  for 
men  only,'  I  cried  to  him  pleasantly,  as  he 
moved  towards  us  in  order  to  repeat  the 
attempt  on  Dick. 

Humour  is  not  Woodley's  strong  point, 
unless  a  sprightly  matter-of-factness,  accom- 
panied by  a  laugh,  may  be  considered  as  a 
form  of  it,  and  he  replied,  '  Not  so,  not 
so.  One  measure  for  all  now.  The  ladies 
have  given  up  all  their  privileges  for  the 
sake  of  equality,  ha,  ha  !  ' 

Mrs.  Woodley  Green  is  a  complete  contrast 
to  her  husband,  a  restful  person  with  a 
pleasant  smooth  voice  and  a  quiet  observant 
eye,  always  on  the  watch  to  notice  where  the 
wheels  of  life  need  a  little  oil  and  to  apply 
the  remedy.    I  take  her  to  be  one  of  those 
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calm,  capable  women  who  have  an  infinite 
tolerance  for  the  vanities  of  others,  and  who 
rule  their  own  world  by  unobtrusive  tact. 

*  Isn't  it  strange,'  she  said  to  me,  '  that 
we  should  be  sitting  here  watching  tennis, 
while  things  may  be  happening  that  will 
alter  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  !  ' 

*  Only  strange,'  I  replied,  '  if  we  really 
were  what  we  are  trying  to  appear.  Out- 
wardly I  am  cracking  jokes  with  the  vicar, 
but  really  I  feel  exactly  as  if  somebody  were 
dead  in  the  house.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Woodley,  *  or  as  if  a 
funeral  were  just  coming.' 

*  Tut,  tut,  tut  !  '  cried  the  vicar,  bounding 
suddenly  to  within  a  couple  of  yards  of  us 
and  volleying  a  ball  into  space.  *  That's 
your  game,  then.    Three  games  all.' 

*  That's  a  very  jolly  boy  you  have  with 
you,'  said  Mrs.  Woodley  again,  beaming  in 
the  direction  of  Dick,  '  and  such  an  infectious 
laugh !  It  does  one  good  to  hear  it.  I 
always  think  one  can  tell  so  much  about 
people  from  their  laugh.    Don't  you  ?  ' 

I  cordially  agreed  with  this  and  with  a 
great  many  other  things  that   the  vicar's 
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wife  said  to  me,  as  we  sat  on  the  garden 
seat  watching  the  game,  and  I  was  quite 
sorry  when  the  set  ended  and  she  went  off 
with  my  wife  to  the  house  to  see  her  mother. 
John  and  Miss  Barbara  were  called  up  from 
the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  Woodley,  donning 
a  dark  grey  blazer,  sat  down  beside  me  on 
the  seat  to  entertain  me. 

As  he  had  to  play  a  double  part,  with 
half  of  his  mind  in  the  court  and  half  with 
me,  we  did  not  penetrate  very  deeply  into 
any  subject,  and  the  entertainment  was 
something  like  this  : 

*  You  have  read  Grey's  speech,  of  course  ; 
a  very  statesmanlike  utterance  I  call  it ; 
very  statesmanlike  and  convincing — ^Well 
played  Babs,  well  played  little  girl — yes,  I 
think  we  may  trust  the  French  Army  to  give 
a  good  account  of  itself.  I  hear  they  are 
very  good.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  used  to  say 
.  .  .  Not  so  close  in,  young  sir '  (this  to 
John),  *  not  so  close  in ;  remember  the  court 
is  fast — yes,  a  very  statesmanlike  utterance 
and  should  have  a  good  effect  on  neutral — 
steady,  Phyllis;  you  should  have  left  that 
alone,  my  girl ;    it  was  going  yards  out — 
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yes,  exactly  ;  a  very  anxious  situation.  One 
can  hardly  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of  it — 
Stop  a  moment ;  let  me  measure  the  net. 
I  think  it  has  dropped  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  least.  A  new  cord,'  he  added  to  me, 
apologetically.  '  Yes,  we  live  in  troubled 
times.' 

When  the  party  was  over,  we  all  raced 
home  to  see  if  there  were  a  telegram.  Tom 
had  promised  to  wire  anything  of  importance, 
and  I  had  been  expecting  the  telegraph  boy 
feverishly  all  day.  There  was  nothing,  and 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  house  was 
irritatingly  normal  and  unconcerned.  I  began 
to  suspect  Tom  of  lack  of  judgment,  or  the 
telegraph  people  at  Hinton  of  stupidity. 
But  the  long-expected  message  came  at  last, 
when  we  were  in  the  middle  of  dinner.  I 
tore  it  open  eagerly  and  read,  *  Belgium 
invaded,  ultimatum  to  Germany ;  war 
inevitable.' 

*  Hurrah  !  '  cried  Dick  and  John  together  ; 
and,  on  his  own  initiative,  Dick  rushed  off 
with  the  news  to  the  vicarage. 

After  dinner  the  boys  went  out  to  set 
some  night  lines,  and  my  wife  and  I  sat 
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together  in  tlie  study.  We  both,  had  books 
open  before  us,  but  neither  of  us  read 
two  consecutive  sentences.  We  just  kept 
repeating  the  same  platitudes  and  making 
the  same  conjectures.  My  chief  feeling  is 
one  of  relief ;  but  it  is  the  kind  of  relief 
which  a  condemned  man  might  be  expected 
to  feel  when  he  learns  that  he  is  to  be  shot 
and  not  hanged.  With  the  passing  of  that 
sickening  fear  of  dishonour,  which  has  poisoned 
life  for  two  whole  days,  I  have  become 
conscious  of  a  physical  dread  of  war,  its 
carnage,  its  horrors,  and  its  grim  uncertainties. 
I  only  know  that  of  the  two  dreads  the  dread 
of  dishonour  was  much  the  worse. 

About  nine  the  boys  came  back.  Their 
cheerful,  confident  voices  as  they  came  up 
through  the  garden  sounded  almost  like  a 
reproach  to  our  excessive  gloom. 

'  It's  jolly  lucky,'  said  Dick,  as  they  flung 
into  the  room,  '  that  we're  so  near  the  sea. 
If  there's  a  naval  battle  anywhere  near,  we 
shall  hear  the  guns.' 

*  I  vote  we  all  go  to  Hemsby  to-morrow,' 
echoed  John. 

I  could  not  help  smiling.    '  Better  wait 
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for  a  day  or  two,'  I  said,  '  till  I've  wired  to 
Von  Tirpitz  and  told  him  we  are  coming. 
He  may  not  know  wKere  Hemsby  is.'  And 
then  I  added,  *  Well,  whatever  happens  now, 
we  needn't  be  ashamed  of  being  Englishmen.' 

'  I  should  jolly  well  think  not  !  '  cried 
Dick  and  John  together. 


CHAPTER  V 


DAWN  AND  BALLAST 

Theresham^  Wednesday^  August  5.  —  TKis 
morning  I  woke  in  the  early  hours  with  a 
consciousness  that  something  was  wrong. 
In  a  moment  I  remembered  what  that  some- 
thing was,  and,  slipping  out  of  bed,  I  went 
and  stood  by  the  open  v/indow.  The  dawn 
was  grey  and  windless,  and  a  white  mist 
lay  like  a  curtain  over  the  level  land.  It 
was  difficult  at  first  to  realise  that  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  aspect  of  life  had  changed, 
and  that  England  was  waking  up  this 
morning  to  face  a  supreme  ordeal ;  that  the 
sense  of  security,  the  settled  peace,  the 
slow  yet  measurable  growth  of  a  kindlier 
feeling  among  the  nations,  which  I  had 
thought  an  integral  part  of  life,  had  only 
been  insubstantial  dreams  ;  and  that  what 
I  had  always  regarded  as  a  nightmare,  and 
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scoffed  at  as  such,  had  proved  to  be  the 
reality. 

It  was  only  the  rustle  of  the  aspens  in 
the  lane,  but  far  away  beyond  the  silent  mist, 
in  the  Rhineland  and  the  pleasant  towns  of 
France  and  the  steppes  of  Russia,  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  stir  of  preparation  ;  multitudes, 
multitudes  marching  to  the  valley  of  decision 
— floods  gathering  to  sweep  away  the  barriers 
which  poor  humanity  had  built  so  patiently 
and  which  had  seemed  so  strong.  The  tragedy 
was  too  immense  to  be  grasped. 

Just  then  the  church  clock  struck  four, 
with  that  note  of  solemn  warning  which  it 
has  taken  on  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours 
as  if  it  were  registering  the  decrees  of  fate  ; 
and,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  a  low  wind 
came  soughing  up  the  garden,  rending  the 
mist  and  shaking  the  window.  I  crept  back 
to  bed  again  and  lay  awake  till  I  was  called. 

For  Dick  and  John  war  has  brought  into 
life  an  element  of  romance  which  before 
was  wanting  :  the  sense  of  high  adventure 
and  brave  deeds.  And,  of  course,  to  them 
war  means  victory.  They  are  expecting 
instant  and  decisive  battles,   and  find  a 
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difficulty  in  believing  that  modern  armies 
take  at  least  a  fortnight  to  muster,  and  that, 
if  we  send  a  force  to  Belgium,  as  I  suppose 
we  shall,  it  will  not  have  crossed  by  last 
night's  mail  boat. 

The  uppermost  thoughts  in  my  own  mind 
are  of  submarines  and  ruined  homes  ;  but 
I  am  conscious  too  of  an  undercurrent  of 
excitement,  and  of  being  suddenly  brought 
into  living  touch  with  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Here,  in  the 
Nelson  country,  it  is  easy  to  make  the  jump  ; 
for  the  windmills  are  still  standing  to  which 
people  used  to  climb  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  fleet  when  it  lay  off  Yarmouth ; 
and  Austerlitz,  Trafalgar,  and  the  dread  of 
invasion,  which  had  always  before  seemed 
far  away  in  a  shadowy  world,  have  suddenly 
become  the  things  of  yesterday.  It  is  rather 
the  Victorian  days  which  seem  infinitely 
remote. 

Theresham  is  a  terrible  backwater  in 
stirring  times  when  one  wants  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  main  current  of  events.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  boys,  I  believe  I  should  have  to 
cut  the  painter  and  rush  back  to  town,  at 
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least  till  sometliing  decisive  has  happened 
or  my  raging  thirst  for  news  has  passed  away. 
I  spent  another  restless  morning,  trying  to 
read  and  failing ;  and,  finally,  I  walked 
with  my  wife  to  the  vicarage  (she  was  to 
lunch  with  the  invalid  lady)  to  see  if  I  could 
glean  any  new  information  there.  Naturally 
enough  they  knew  nothing  that  I  had  not 
already  read  in  my  morning  paper,  so,  after 
a  little  desultory  talk  with  Woodley,  I  came 
away  again. 

The  wind  had  freshened  considerably  in 
the  course  of  the  morning,  and  by  noon  it 
was  blowing  hard  enough  to  put  sailing  out 
of  the  question  for  me,  who  am  a  fair-weather 
sailor.  But  at  lunch  Dick  expressed  his 
intention  of  going  out  in  the  dinghy  and  of 
taking  John  with  him  '  as  ballast.' 

Two  years  ago,  when  my  wife  and  I  were 
at  Aix-les-Bains,  Dick  persuaded  his  parents 
to  spend  the  summer  holidays  on  the  Broads, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  mastered  the  gentle 
art  of  sailing  a  dinghy.  Not  that  it  is  exactly 
a  gentle  art  with  him,  for  he  regards  it  chiefly 
as  a  vehicle  for  providing  himself  (and  some- 
times others)  with  thrills.    But  he  possesses 
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a  happy  combination  of  skill  and  luck,  which 
makes  me  confident  that  he  will  always 
extricate  himself  safely  from  any  mishap. 
I  have  not  the  same  faith,  however,  in  John's 
star,  and  I  felt  obliged  to  veto  the  loan  of 
him  as  ballast. 

'  I  don't  believe  you'll  ever  believe  that 
I  can  sail  a  dinghy,'  said  Dick  reproachfully. 
*  I'll  take  in  three  reefs,  if  you  like,  and  it 
will  be  as  safe  as  a  house.' 

^  My  dear  Dick,'  I  said,  '  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  you.  I  would  trust 
you  with  my  wife,  my  children,  if  I  had  any ; 
in  fact,  with  anybody  but  myself.  But  with 
John  the  case  is  different.  I  am  not  his 
parent,  but  I  stand  in  loco  parentis^  and  I  have 
to  consider,  not  how  I  feel,  but  how  his 
father  would  feel  if  he  knew  that  John  was 
playing  the  part  of  ballast  in  a  small  boat 
on  a  tempestuous  day.' 

*  Of  course  he  wouldn't  mind,'  said  John. 

'  Now  it  happens,'  I  continued,  '  that  all 
the  nerves  of  a  family,  which  dates  from 
the  Conquest,  have  descended  upon  John's 
father ;  'and  that,  though  /  am  as  brave 
as  a  lion  .  .  .' 
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*  Uncle  Charles,  how  can  you  !  '  protested 
John  ;   '  you  know  that  isn't  true.' 

*  Therefore,'  I  went  on,  ignoring  the 
interruption,  '  John  and  I  will  walk  into 
Hinton  to  send  off  a  telegram  and  see  if  we 
can  pick  up  a  paper — no,  John,  don't  try  to 
suppress  your  exuberant  joy ;  it's  dangerous; 
old  people  get  apoplexy  that  way,  and  even 
the  young  may  have  fits — a  really  charming 
walk  along  a  not  very  dusty  lane  ;  and  then 
John  can  ride  his  bicycle  home.  It's  waiting 
for  him  at  the  station.' 

*  Good  biz  !  '  cried  John,  brightening  up  ; 
'  but  are  you  sure  ?  ' 

*  I  am,'  I  said ;  '  I  had  the  invoice  this 
morning.' 

At  this  moment  Dick  gave  one  of  those 
truncated  laughs  which  generally  denote  that 
an  idea  has  just  occurred  to  him  which  will 
add  to  the  gaiety  of  nations. 

'  That's  a  sound,'  I  remarked,  '  which  bodes 
no  good  to  any  of  us.  Depend  upon  it  we 
shall  all  have  apple-pie  beds  to-night,  and  find 
the  legs  of  our  pyjamas  tied  into  sailor  knots.' 

*  Wrong  again  !  '  said  Dick  ;  '  I  was 
laughing  at  my  own  thoughts.' 
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'  Make  them  ours,'  I  suggested. 

*  I  don't  know  for  certain  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  bring  it  off,'  said  Dick  ;  '  but  if 
I  do  I'll  tell  you  ;  honour  bright.' 

Hinton,  which  is  our  nearest  telegraph 
office,  is  also  our  nearest  station,  but  on  a 
very  branch  line.  As  the  few  trains  which 
visit  it  have  no  connection  with  the  trains 
on  any  other  line,  we  do  not  use  them,  but 
we  generally  have  our  goods  sent  there  ; 
and,  if  we  lose  in  time,  we  save  in  cartage. 

I  failed  to  discover  a  paper  of  any  kind  at 
Hinton,  but  I  sent  off  my  telegram  and  John 
retrieved  his  bicycle.  However,  he  did  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  riding  it  home  in 
triumph,  for,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out 
of  the  village,  the  fate  of  all  bicyclists  in  the 
Hinton  lanes  overtook  him,  and  he  punctured 
his  back  wheel  badly.  As  he  had  no  mending 
outfit  with  him,  he  waited  for  me  to  catch 
him  up,  and  we  wheeled  the  machine  home- 
wards between  us. 

At  the  point  where  the  road  skirts  the 
broad  over  a  shoulder  of  slightly  rising  ground, 
we  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  dinghy, 
heeling  well  over  and  kicking  up  spray  with 
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her  bows ;  and  I  noticed,  not  without  mis- 
givings, that  Dick  had  provided  himself  with 
a  companion.  They  were  having  a  lively 
time,  for  the  wind,  which  had  been  gradually 
dropping  in  the  afternoon,  had  pulled  itself 
together  for  a  final  squall,  and  the  sail  flapped 
with  the  noise  of  a  pistol-shot  as  the  boat 
came  about  or  shot  into  the  wind  to  ease 
the  strain. 

John  gave  a  low  laugh. 

'  Isn't  that  Dick  all  over !  '  he  said 
appreciatively.  '  He's  got  Betty  on  board 
as  ballast.' 

By  what  wiles  he  had  induced  the  sedate 
and  stay-at-home  Betty  to  venture  on  to 
the  high  seas,  heaven  only  knows  ;  but  there 
she  was,  sure  enough,  now  crouching  in 
a  constrained  position  on  the  floor  of  the 
boat,  and  now  clinging  desperately  to  the 
unsubmerged  gunwale. 

The  boat  was  evidently  making  for  the 
Staithe,  so  we  set  off  at  a  trot  to  assist  at  the 
landing,  or,  if  necessary,  to  man  the  row- 
boat  and  put  off  to  rescue  the  drowning. 
As  they  drew  near,  we  could  hear  Dick  issuing 
his  commands,  ^  Now,  Betty,  ready ;   over  ! 
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Steady  now !  all  your  weight  against  the 
gunwale,'  and  observe  Betty's  laboured 
efforts  to  comply  with  instructions.  But  at 
the  final  turn,  either  because  it  came  before 
she  was  ready,  or  because  she  was  exhausted 
by  previous  exertions,  she,  so  to  speak, '  missed 
stays  '  and  collapsed  in  a  heap  on  to  Dick's 
knees,  with  the  result  that  Dick  was 
momentarily  obliterated  and  the  boat  shot 
at  an  awkward  angle  towards  the  Staithe. 
I  flung  myself  at  the  bows  to  avert  the 
impending  collision,  and,  as  I  did  so,  a  hollow 
laugh  behind  me  made  made  me  aware  that 
Grapes  had  stolen  unobserved  upon  the  scene. 
It  was  in  fact  Grapes  who,  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  assisted  Betty  to  her  feet  and  helped 
her  ashore,  while  Dick,  a  little  breathless  but 
flushed  with  amusement,  exclaimed  : 

"  Betty  and  I  have  been  having  the  time 
of  our  lives,  haven't  we,  Betty  ?  ' 

But  Betty  was  upset  by  the  unexpected 
gathering  at  the  landing-place  and  the  equally 
unexpected  incident  which  had  accompanied 
the  landing,  and  she  replied  gruflly  : 

'  I  dare  say  it's  all  very  well  for  them 
that  likes  it :    but,  if  I'd  known  you  was 
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going  to  be  so  venturesome,  I'd  'a  stayed  at 
home.' 

Then  Grapes,  who  had  been  watching 
for  his  opportunity,  saw  an  opening  and 
took  it. 

'  I  think,'  he  said,  with  exaggerated  polite- 
ness, *  as  the  lady  have  left  her  handkercher 
in  the  boat.' 

Now  it  is  one  of  Betty's  favourite  maxims 
that  she  '  knows  her  place,'  and  the  tone 
of  voice  in  which  she  utters  it  always  implies 
that  other  people  don't.  So  the  subtle  stress 
which  Grapes  put  on  the  word  '  lady  '  fetched 
her  considerably  and  brought  the  purple 
to  her  face.  But,  before  she  could  find  a 
suitable  retort,  Dick  had  chipped  in. 

'  Don't  try  to  be  nasty.  Grapes  old  man,' 
he  said  suavely,  picking  up  the  handkerchief. 
*  Some  day,  when  it's  quite  calm,  I'll  take 
you  out  sailing,  too.' 

It  was  Grapes's  turn  to  be  nettled,  and 
he  began  : 

*  Man  and  boy  I've  sailed  these  waters 
for  nigh  on  fifty  year  .  .  .' 

*  Yes,'  interrupted  Dick,  '  and  always 
with  three  reefs  in  and  the  sail  scandalised. 
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I  know  you,  Grapes  ;  man  and  boy,  for  nigh 
on  fifty  year,  you've  been  a  jolly  old  slacker. 
But,  as  you  are  so  clever,  you  might  just  jump 
into  the  boat  and  lend  me  a  hand  in  putting 
her  to  bed.' 

Grapes  seldom  takes  kindly  to  badinage, 
and  he  made  it  clear  that  he  had  other  and 
better  things  to  do  than  to  stand  talking  with 
light  and  vain  persons — things  that  occupied 
the  waking  and  sleeping  thoughts  of  a  serious- 
minded  man  and  taxed  his  strength  almost 
to  the  breaking  point.  So  it  was  I  who 
lent  the  hand ;  and,  as  we  walked  up  to  the 
house  together,  I  thought  it  well  to  observe  : 

'  I  suppose  that,  when  you  started  on 
your  joy-sail,  you  did  realise  that  Betty  is 
not  a  professional  acrobat  and  that  she  can't 
swim  a  yard  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  it  was  all  right,  really,'  said  Dick, 
in  perfect  seriousness.  *  I  took  a  reef  in, 
and,  with  Betty  in  her,  the  thing  couldn't 
have  turned  over  even  if  it  had  wanted  to. 
Except  for  that  one  squall,  which,  of  course, 
was  just  what  you  happened  to  see,  we 
hardly  shipped  a  drop  of  water  the  whole 
time.    I've  never  had  a  finer  sail  in  my  life,' 
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'  1  dare  say,'  I  said ;  *  but  what  about 
Betty  ? ' 

*  Oh,  Betty  was  as  keen  as  mustard,'  said 
Dick  with  conviction.  '  It  was  only  Grapes 
and  the  rest  of  you  being  there  when  we 
landed  that  gave  her  the  needle.  You  ask 
her.' 

So  there  I  let  the  matter  drop ;  for  I  am 
pretty  sure  that  Betty  will  not  venture  out 
in  the  dinghy  again  with  Dick,  charm  he 
never  so  wisely. 


CHAPTER  VI 

UN  DE  R  GRABS — J  O  H  N — H  ARVE  ST 

Theresham,  August  7. — Dick  is  to  go  up  to 
Univ.  next  term,  having  done  *  a  terrific 
sweat '  and  passed  both  Smalls  and  Matric. 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  examiners.  The 
idea  is  chiefly  his  mother's,  for  Mr.  Rodney, 
who  is  an  engineer,  has  little  enthusiasm  for 
the  older  universities  and  believes  in  starting 
life  young.  I  was  on  the  side  of  the  angels, 
and  was  able  to  bear  witness  that  the  prejudice 
against  a  'Varsity  education  is  yearly  growing 
less  in  the  City.  As  a  small  boy,  Dick  was 
keen  to  go  into  the  navy ;  but,  since  that 
idea  was  vetoed,  he  has  not  expressed  any 
decided  views  of  his  own  as  to  the  future. 
It  is  hoped  that  at  Oxford  he  will  discover 
a  *  vocation,'  but  it  seems  probable  to  me 
that,  for  want  of  some  more  definite  ambition, 
he  will  drift  into  business. 
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I  have  said  to  my  wife  several  times,  and 
my  wife  has  said  to  me,  that  we  really  must 
remember  that  Dick  is  no  longer  a  boy. 
Theoretically,  I  have  as  strong  an  objection 
to  calling  undergraduates  boys  as  I  have 
to  calling  women  girls.  But,  either  because 
I  view  them  from  an  increasing  distance  of 
years,  or  because  they  have  ceased  to  grow 
whiskers  and  moustaches,  undergraduates  cer- 
tainly seem  to  me  to  be  much  more  juvenile 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  and  I  shall 
find  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  my  conception 
of  Dick  to  the  new  requirements.  It  is  true 
that  on  Sunday  mornings  he  besieges  the 
kitchen  for  hot  water  and  passes  a  razor 
over  his  face.  But  the  weekly  shave  is  rather 
an  item  in  the  ritual  of  the  day,  an  act  with 
a  mystical  and  symbolic  significance,  than  a 
necessary  part  of  the  morning's  toilet  ;  and, 
though  I  sometimes  pretend  to  detect  grey 
hairs  on  his  chin,  I  have  never  yet  discovered 
any  real  data  for  guessing  at  the  colour  of 
his  *  potential '  beard. 

Dick  is  delighted  at  the  idea  of  going  up 
to  Oxford. 

'  I  was  jolly  lucky,'  he  remarked  at  break- 
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fast  the  other  day,  '  to  get  into  Univ.  The 
Grunter  knows  some  of  the  dons  there  and 
worked  it  for  me  somehow.  He's  always  been 
a  good  sportsman,  has  the  old  Grunter.' 

*  My  poor  Dick,'  I  said,  '  you  are  about 
to  pass  through  the  most  deplorable  stage 
of  your  existence,  in  which  you  will  have 
lost  the  charm  of  boyhood  without  having 
acquired  the  dignity  of  manhood.  You  will 
smoke  expensive  and  deleterious  mixtures 
and  believe  them  to  be  tobacco  ;  you  will 
burn  valuable  furniture  in  historic  college 
quads  and  imagine  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing amusing ;  you  will  hear  and  repeat 
the  same  stories  about  the  dons  that  I  heard 
and  repeated  thirty  years  ago,  and  imagine 
that  they  are  new  and  true.  You  will  develop 
a  passion  for  belonging  to  clubs  with 
distinctive  ribbons,  and  you  will  collect  as 
many  parti-coloured  blazers  as  the  Kaiser 
has  uniforms.' 

'  I  bet  you  anything  you  like,'  laughed 
Dick,  '  that  this  time  next  year  I  shan't  have 
more  than  two.' 

'  Further,'  I  continued,  disregarding  the 
challenge,  '  you  will  probably  grow  pimples, 
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and,  in  a  seedy  Norfolk  jacket,  baggy  grey 
flannel  trousers,  and  battered  pumps,  you 
will  parade  the  streets,  arm-in-arm  with  other 
young  men  similarly  unattired.  Also,  you 
will  make  a  point  of  debasing  an  ancient 
and  singularly  expressive  language  ;  /  shall 
become  "  the  Hammer,"  my  wife,  "  Aunt 
Kagger,"  and  the  meal  that  we  are  at  the 
present  moment  enjoying,  "  brekker."  In 
a  word,  you  will  become  very,  very  young 
again  and  think  yourself  very,  very  old.' 

'  Aunt  Kate,'  said  John,  '  does  Uncle 
Charles  really  think  that,  or  is  he  only 
rotting  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  he  doesn't,'  replied  my  wife. 
^  He  knows  quite  well  that,  if  undergraduates 
were  like  that,  I  should  never  have  become 
engaged  to  him  while  he  was  still  at  College.' 

'  I  thought  not,'  said  John. 

My  nephew  John,  aged  fourteen,  is  of  a 
rather  literal  turn  of  mind,  conscientious, 
sparing  of  words,  and  perplexed  by  figurative 
language.  Nature,  I  believe,  designed  him 
for  a  mathematician,  and  then  frustrated 
her  good  intentions  by  making  him  a  Hamley. 
But  he  has  an  independent  judgment  and  a 
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tendency  to  think  things  out  laboriously  for 
himself ;  and,  when  he  has  once  mastered 
an  idea,  he  retains  his  grip  of  it  like  a  bull 
dog.  Dick  chaffs  him  and  calls  him  Solomon  ; 
but,  in  certain  respects,  the  younger  boy 
exercises  a  curious  ascendency  over  the  older 
one,  and  Dick,  I  fancy,  attaches  more  weight 
to  his  opinions  than  he  is  himself  aware  of. 

Owing  to  the  calling  out  of  the  Reserves, 
naval  -and  military,  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
shortage  of  labour  in  our  neighbourhood 
which  will  interfere  with  the  getting  in  of 
the  harvest.  Woodley  was  talking  to  me 
about  it  the  other  day,  and  hinted  that,  if 
any  of  our  party  cared  to  lend  a  hand,  he 
would  try  to  find  an  opportunity  for  us 
to  do  so.  The  suggestion  fell  on  willing 
ears.  Though  my  agricultural  experience  is 
practically  limited  to  removing  groundsel 
from  the  flower  beds  and  slugs  from  the 
lettuces  at  home,  I  have,  somewhere  at  the 
back  of  my  mind,  an  undeveloped  passion 
for  the  soil,  and  a  firm  conviction  that  to 
'  plough  the  fields  and  scatter  '  is  the  occupa- 
tion for  which  man  was  created  and  the 
only  one  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  a  settled 
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content.  Moreover,  as  the  harvesters  in  this 
part  of  the  world  are  paid,  not  by  the  day, 
but  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  whole  operation, 
whether  it  lasts  for  a  week  or  a  month,  I 
did  not  see  how  our  voluntary  assistance 
could  harm  the  wage-earners.  I  therefore 
told  Woodley  that  our  services  were  at  the 
disposal  of  our  country,  and  he  promised 
to  make  inquiries.  The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  yesterday  evening  he  looked  in  to  tell 
us  that  he  had  found  a  sphere  of  usefulness 
for  us  at  the  other  end  of  the  parish  ;  and, 
as  the  farm  in  question  was  some  five  miles 
away,  he  offered  to  take  those  of  us  who  had 
not  bicycles  in  his  motor-car,  an  offer  which 
was  gratefully  accepted. 

^  Now  remember,'  I  said,  when  details 
had  been  settled  and  Woodley  had  taken 
his  departure,  *  this  is  not  to  be  a  picnic, 
but  a  genuine  return  to  the  simple  life — 
a  raw  turnip  washed  down  by  a  gallon  of 
rough  cider  for  lunch,  and  a  hunch  of  bread 
and  dripping  for  tea.  As  Dick  has  his 
"  flannels  "  at  Rugby  he  will  be  allowed  to 
tie  up  his  trousers  below  the  knee  with  a 
bootlace  ;  but  you,  John,  will  have  to  earn 
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the  distinction  by  meritorious  conduct  on 
the  field.  I  shall  hire  a  pair  of  corduroys 
from  Grapes,  and  Aunt  Kate  will  borrow  a 
sun-bonnet  from  across  the  way.' 

Unfortunately  Betty  has  no  understanding 
of  the  simple  life,  and  the  lunch  basket  with 
which  she  provided  us  was  of  such  formidable 
dimensions  that  I  entered  a  mild  protest. 

'  A  bushel  of  raw  turnips  at  least  !  '  said 
Dick,  trying  its  weight. 

'  And  meat  pies  and  jam  sandwiches, 
and  cake,  and  bananas  and  toffee,'  added 
John. 

'  Kate,'  I  said  sternly,  '  you  are  a  party 
to  this  conspiracy.' 

'  Well,'  replied  my  wife  apologetically, 
'  you're  sure  to  be  very  hungry  after  working 
all  the  morning.' 

We  were  billed  to  start  at  9.30,  but  the 
vicar  was  called  away  after  breakfast  to 
visit  a  sick  parishioner,  and  it  was  past  noon 
when  he  at  last  appeared  to  fetch  us.  As 
soon  as  Dick  realised  that  the  young  ladies 
were  of  the  party,  he  hurriedly  removed  the 
string  with  which  he  had  tied  his  flannels 
in  approved  rustic  style  ;  and  then,  some  in 
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the  motor  and  some  on  bicycles,  we  made 
off  towards  the  scene  of  action. 

The  harvesters  had  knocked  off  work  for 
dinner  when  we  drove  up,  and  I  realised  at 
a  glance  that  we  had  chosen  an  unfortunate 
moment  for  our  arrival.  Large  as  our  stock 
of  provisions  was,  it  was  not  large  enough 
to  be  shared  with  everybody.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  eat  in  the  field,  but  apart  from  our 
fellow-workers,  would  not  only  seem  snobbish 
but  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  picnic — 
a  thing  that  I  was  most  anxious  to  avoid. 
So  I  suggested  that  we  should  go  on  a  little 
farther  and  lunch  either  in  the  car  or  by 
the  wayside.  But  the  proposal  was  received 
with  such  unanimous  disapproval  that  I 
had  to  give  in.  '  At  all  events,'  I  said,  *  the 
ladies  must  go  first  and  form  a  screen,  while 
the  rest  of  us  try  to  smuggle  in  the  baskets 
without  attracting  too  much  attention.' 

We  selected  a  sheltered  corner  of  the 
field,  and,  unpacking  our  baskets,  began  the 
first  serious  operation  of  the  day.  The 
Woodleys  had  a  much  lighter  idea  of  lunch 
than  Betty,  but  they  were  glad  to  share 
our  superfluity,  especially  the  vicar,  whose 
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appetite  had  apparently  been  whetted  by 
his  duties  of  the  morning.  Before  long  the 
privacy  of  the  meal  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  three  flaxen-haired  children,  who 
took  up  their  station  at  a  distance  of  some 
three  yards  and  stared  at  us  in  a  stony 
and  embarrassing  silence.  It  was  Woodley's 
parish,  and  I  looked  to  him  to  take  the 
appropriate  measures  ;  but  he  continued  to 
eat  and  talk  as  if  he  were  quite  unconscious 
of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  six  eyes  that  watched 
each  mouthful. 

'  Do  you  think,'  I  whispered  to  my  wife, 
*  that  those  children  are  ever  going  ?  ' 

'  Well,  dear,'  she  replied,  *  it  doesn't 
matter  very  much  if  they  don't,  does  it  ?  ' 

'  It  matters  a  great  deal,'  I  said ;  '  because 
if  they  don't  take  their  eyes  off  me  soon,  I 
shall  have  to  scream.' 

'  Don't  take  any  notice  of  them,'  replied 
my  wife,  '  and  they  will  soon  get  tired  of 
staring.' 

Perhaps  she  was  right  ;  but  her  theory 
of  probabilities  was  never  given  a  fair  test, 
for  Dick  settled  the  matter  by  throwing 
each  of  the  children  a  meat  pie^—one  of  those 
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thoughtless  and  impulsive  actions  whicli  Mr. 
Huggins  deplores,  and  which,  on  this  occasion, 
ensured  us  an  audience  for  the  rest  of  our 
meal.  We  were  nearing  the  point  of  repletion 
when  Dick  exclaimed  : 

'  Hullo !  they're  starting  work  again. 
All  hands  aboard  ! ' 

'  I  think,'  said  Woodley  to  me,  '  that  we 
might  perhaps  smoke  just  half  a  pipe  first  ? 
After  all,  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.' 

'  Yes,'  I  agreed,  '  I  think  we  might ;  and 
while  we  do  so  we  can  pack  the  things  away 
and  tidy  up.  We  will  join  you  in  a  few 
minutes,'  I  added  to  the  others,  as  they 
moved  off. 

My  first  act  was  to  secure  privacy  by 
bestowing  on  the  three  children  the  remains 
of  the  feast,  and  saying  : 

'  Now  run  away  with  it,  or  I  shall  very 
likely  change  my  mind  and  take  it  all  back 
again.' 

*  Now  yer  won't,'  they  replied ;  but, 
none  the  less,  they  moved  away. 

Then  I  sat  down  beside  Woodley,  under 
the  shade  of  an  oak  tree,  to  smoke  what  is 
perhaps  the   most   attractive   pipe   of  the 
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day — especially  when  circumstances  make  it 
a  brief  one. 

*  This  would  make  a  very  pretty  picture,' 
said  the  vicar  ;  '  the  corn,  the  figures,  and 
the  perspective  seem  to  arrange  themselves 
naturally.' 

*  Yes,'  I  replied  ;  *  but  if  you  were  painting 
it,  how  would  you  suggest  the  sounds  which 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  harmony  of  the 
picture  ?  The  rustle  of  dry  cornstalks  I 
have  often  heard  in  a  good  painting  :  but 
how  would  you  indicate  the  whirr  of  the 
cutter  ?  I  don't  think  a  mere  literal  rendering 
of  the  machine  would  convey  the  poetry 
of  the  sound.  You  realise,  of  course,  that 
machinery  has  introduced  one  or  two  very 
poetic  and  musical  sounds  into  country  life  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Woodley,  ^  and,  incidentally, 
an  element  of  skilled  labour  into  the  rural 
problem.' 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  I  began 
again  : 

'  There  is  something  very  attractive  about 
this  out-of-door  life,  the  continuous  but  not 
exhausting  effort,  the  close  touch  with  nature, 
and  the  changes  of  the  sky  .  .  .' 

F  2 
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'  Exactly,'  said  Woodley,  speaking  slowly 
and  as  if  he  were  thinking  deeply  :  *  Exactly. 
But  the  people  themselves  don't  like  it. 
They  are  always  glad  to  get  out  of  it  into 
their  stuffy  little  rooms.  They  make  their 
little  rooms  very,  very  stuffy.' 

I  know  Woodley  is  under  the  impression 
that  he  waked  me  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  waked  him,  having  been  first  disturbed 
myself  by  Dick,  who,  after  decorating  my 
hat  and  coat  with  ears  of  corn,  was  trying 
to  insert  a  poppy  between  my  slightly  parted 
lips. 

The  sound  of  rustic  laughter  made  me 
look  up,,  and  I  saw  that  the  tide  of  harvesters 
had  advanced  almost  to  the  spot  where  we 
were  lying. 

'  Look  here,'  I  cried  to  Woodley,  ^  we 
have  done  nothing  yet  to  prove  that  we  are 
not  merely  trespassing.  If  we  stay  here 
like  this  any  longer,  we  shall  be  arrested  as 
squatters ! ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Woodley,  yawning  and 
stretching  his  long  limbs.  '  I  suppose  we 
ought  to  be  setting  an  example.' 

Under   Dick's   guidance,  I   soon  found 
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myself  provided  with  a  pitch-fork  and  engaged 
in  the  strenuous  task  of  tossing  sheaves  on 
to  a  cart.  It  was  not  the  strenuousness  of 
the  work  which  led  me  to  abandon  it  after 
half  an  hour's  experience,  but  the  conviction 
that  Dick,  with  a  pitch-fork,  brought  an 
element  of  danger  into  life  which  I  was  not 
justified  in  facing.  So,  with  a  very  slight 
puncture  in  the  calf  of  my  left  leg,  I  went 
off  to  find  out  what  Woodley  was  doing,  and 
possibly  to  join  him  as  a  partner.  He  was, 
however,  engaged  in  strolling  about  from 
group  to  group,  chatting  parochially,  with  a 
rake  in  his  hand,  which  served  for  ornament 
rather  than  for  use.  I  was  about  to  pursue 
him  and  relieve  him  of  the  rake,  when  a 
labourer  came  up  and,  pulling  at  his  fore- 
lock, craved  permission  to  tell  me  that  one 
of  the  ladies  had  been  took  poorly.  I  followed 
him  to  the  oak  under  which  the  vicar  and 
I  had  been  caught  napping,  and  found  my 
wife,  with  Mrs.  Woodley  in  attendance, 
somewhat  indisposed. 

*  A  touch  of  the  sun,'  said  Mrs.  Woodley. 
*  I  found  it  very  trying  myself.' 

Now  I  know  from  experience  that,  on 
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these  occasions,  it  is  not  the  sun  that  does 
it,  but  the  cucumber  which  it  is  Betty's  art 
to  insert  into  her  meat  pies.  But,  like  a 
tactful  man,  I  kept  my  knowledge  to  myself 
and  sat  down  with  words  of  sympathy  and 
comfort.  By  and  by,  to  our  shame  (for  we 
felt  that  we  were  hardly  justifying  the  expecta- 
tions he  might  have  formed  of  us)  the  farmer 
came  up  in  person  to  make  kind  inquiries, 
and  insisted  on  sending  one  of  the  men  to 
the  farm-house  for  a  cup  of  hot  tea.  The 
tea,  which,  when  it  came,  was  very  strong 
and  very  sweet,  very  nearly  had  the  effect 
of  an  emetic.  Mrs.  Woodley  suggested  to 
me,  privately,  that  one  of  the  boys  should 
bicycle  home  to  fetch  the  motor  which, 
otherwise,  was  not  coming  for  us  till  seven. 
I  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal,  and  set 
off  to  find  Dick.  But  boys  and  girls  had  all 
four  disappeared,  and  I  learned  on  inquiry 
that  they  had  gone  off  to  the  farm  with  one 
of  the  carts.  So  I  went  back  to  the  oak 
and  said  that,  if  I  could  find  Dick's  bicycle, 
I  would  myself  carry  the  message.  But  my 
wife  would  not  hear  of  it  :  she  was,  she  said, 
feeling  very  much  better  already,  and  would 
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much,  rather  stay  where  she  was  till  the  coo] 
of  the  evening,  by  which  time  she  expected 
to  have  recovered  completely.  I  therefore 
left  her  with  Mrs.  Woodley,  and,  for  the 
honour  of  the  house,  I  put  in  about  two  hours 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  work  that 
has  been  seen  on  the  harvest-fields  of  England 
this  summer. 

The  car  came  half  an  hour  before  its 
appointed  time,  and  we  went  off  in  it  without 
waiting  for  the  bicyclists  ;  but  we  met  them 
on  the  way,  jogging  back  to  the  harvest-field 
in  an  empty  cart,  and  shouted  to  them  not 
to  be  late. 

'  Well,'  I  said  sarcastically,  '  if  England 
starves  this  winter,  the  fault  will  not  be 
ours.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Woodley,  quite  missing 
my  ironical  note.  '  Exactly  :  where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way.' 

This  evening,  as  the  result  of  my  efforts, 
I  am  horribly  stiff  in  the  shoulders  and  back. 
Dick,  and  my  wife  who  should  know  better, 
will  have  it  that  it  is  not  stiffness  but 
rheumatism,  caught  from  sleeping  on  the 
ground.    Unfortunately  I  put  in  my  spell 
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of  work  when  my  wife  was  sleeping  and  the 
young  people  were  being  entertained  at  tea 
by  the  farmer's  wife,  and  none  of  them  will 
ever  believe  in  that  heroic  effort  which  saved 
our  reputation  as  harvesters. 


CHAPTER  VII 


POT  CRICKET  RUMOURS 

Theresham^  Sunday^  August  9. — Yesterday 
I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Huggins,  enclosing 
a  letter,  '  Just  received,'  from  Dick's  mother, 
in  which  she  says  that,  to  the  best  of  her 
belief,  Dick  had  mumps  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  that  she  cannot  imagine  how  she  failed  to 
notify  the  fact  when  the  boy  went  to  Rugby. 

Nobody  who  knows  Mrs.  Rodney  will  be 
surprised  at  the  omission,  for  Dick's  mother 
owes  to  her  Irish  birth  and  upbringing  a 
delightful  happy-go-luckiness  which,  by  the 
way,  she  has  transmitted  in  full  measure 
to  her  only  son. 

For  my  wife  this  letter  means  another  nail 
in  Mr.  Huggins's  coffin  and  a  complete 
vindication  of  Dick's  reliability.  I  have  in 
vain  pointed  out  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  poor  man  could  not,  and  should 
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not,  have  acted  differently,  and  that,  if  he 
had,  and  Dick  had  come  out  with  mumps 
in  our  house,  we  should  have  had  a  very- 
legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  She  only 
replies  that  the  man  is  a  pedant  and  that 
he  should  not  try  to  be  cleverer  than  other 
people ;  which,  as  I  try  to  show  her,  is 
prejudice  and  not  logic.  Anyhow,  we  shall 
no  longer  have  to  keep  an  anxious  eye  on 
Dick's  glands  ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  recover 
my  niece,  who  has  gone  to  stay  with  friends 
and  is  now  booked  till  the  end  of  August. 

We  try  to  lead  as  normal  a  life  as  possible ; 
but,  of  course,  our  minds  are,  in  different 
ways,  eternally  busy  with  the  war.  With 
me  it  is  a  regular  obsession,  and  one  which 
makes  the  summer  weather  and  the  beauty 
of  the  world  very  poignant.  I  cannot  decide 
whether  I  am  grateful  or  not  for  any 
momentary  lapse  into  forgetfulness,  for  the 
pain  of  switching  on  again  to  reality  is  acute 
and  hurts  like  a  stab.  Yet,  in  the  company 
of  Dick  and  John,  who  are  young  enough 
to  combine  a  desire  for  news  with  a  zest  for 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  I  do,  not 
infrequently,  forget  for  a  moment ;  and  I 
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sleep  well,  except  when  the  constant  call 
that  is  made  on  me  for  muscular  effort  has 
resulted  in  a  stiffness  that  is  first  cousin 
to  rheumatism. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  anxiety  or 
merely  anno  domini,  but  certainly  I  feel 
a  good  deal  more  than  five  years  older  than 
when  I  was  last  here  ;  and  from  being,  so 
to  speak,  the  driver  on  the  box,  I  have  become 
the  tired  cab-horse.  But  there  is  one  field 
of  activity  in  which  I  can  still  hold  my  own 
with  tolerable  success,  and  that  is  the  pot- 
cricket  ground. 

This  happy  exception  is  not  due  to  any 
superior  agility  on  my  part  or  to  the 
possession  of  a  more  accurate  eye,  but  solely 
to  the  fact  that  /  have  made  the  rules,  and 
that  the  rules  are  so  framed  as  to  give  an 
advantage  to  the  caution  of  age  over  the 
reckless  daring  of  youth.  We  play  in  a 
sort  of  yard,  with  a  haystack  behind  the 
wicket  and  the  corner  of  a  potato  field  at 
point.  The  ground  is  full  of  obstacles,  and 
most  of  them  are  '  out.'  There  is  only  one 
really  big  hit  possible,  and,  as  it  has  to 
be  steered  between  a  Scylla  and  a  Charybdis, 
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it  is  not  an  easy  one  to  make  with  a  small 
bat  and  a  tennis  ball.  Moreover,  I  regulate 
the  pace  of  the  bowling  to  suit  my  special 
aptitudes,  and  I  have  ruled  out  grubs,  which 
involve  stooping.  The  net  result  is  that 
your  dashing  batsman — and  Dick  and  John 
are  both  dashing  batsmen — generally  finds 
himself  *  out '  off  his  favourite  shots,  while 
judicious  placing  scores  the  greater  number 
of  runs.  Occasionally,  Dick  has  colossal 
good  fortune  and  I  have  to  lard  the  lean 
plain  while  he  knocks  up  fifty ;  but  it  is 
only  occasionally.  John  has  consistent  bad 
luck,  and  clamours  for  a  reform  of  the  rules  ; 
but  he  always  comes  up  smiling  to  the  wicket, 
convinced  that  his  luck  is  going  to  change 
at  last. 

In  a  certain  sense,  other  than  the  one 
he  most  desires,  he  did  have  a  considerable 
piece  of  good  fortune  yesterday,  when  we 
were  playing  our  customary  game  after  tea. 
I  was  batting,  and,  feeling  unusually  full 
of  runs,  and  encouraged  by  a  slow  full  pitch 
which  the  conscientious  John  sent  me,  I 
attempted  the  *  grand  slam.'  But,  instead 
of  annihilating  the  ball,  the  bat  flew  from 
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my  hands  like  a  thing  bewitched,  made  in 
a  straight  line  for  John's  head,  missed  it  by- 
inches,  and  ended  its  career  in  the  window 
of  a  farm  building  which  flanks  the  bowling 
crease. 

'  Out !  '  cried  John,  when  he  had  recovered 
from  his  first  surprise. 

*  I  admit  that  it  ought  to  be,'  I  said, 
coming  forward  ;  '  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  particular  stroke  was  never  contemplated 
when  the  rules  were  made,  and  special 
legislation  is  forbidden.' 

Before  John  could  reply,  Dick  strolled 
up,  nursing  the  bat  tenderly.  A  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  a  compression  of  the  mouth 
seemed  to  indicate  that  discretion  was 
struggling  with  a  desire  to  laugh. 

'  All  right,'  I  said,  *  you  may  laugh  if 
you  think  it  will  be  helpful.' 

'  I  was  thinking,'  he  burbled,  *  how  John's 
father  would  feel  if  he  knew  that  you  were 
using  John's  head  as  an  Aunt  Sally.' 

*  Then,  when  you  have  stopped  thinking,' 
I  said  magnanimously,  '  perhaps  you  will 
give  me  the  bat  and  persuade  John  to  go  on 
bowling.    The  incident  is  closed.' 
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At  this  both  the  boys  burst  out  laughing. 

*  But  you're  out !  '  they  gasped. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  looked  round, 
and  saw  that  the  ball,  after  missing  my  bat, 
had  indeed  knocked  down  the  off  stump. 
So  I  retired  discomfited. 

When  the  game  was  over  and  we  were 
strolling  back  to  the  house,  we  encountered 
Grapes.  As  a  rule,  when  Grapes  meets  me 
in  the  dripping  and  dishevelled  state  which 
follows  violent  exertion  on  a  summer  evening, 
his  eye  takes  on  a  cold  and  distant  look 
and  his  mouth  frames  itself  into  a  smile  of 
sour  contempt.  But  last  night  he  stopped 
and  said  almost  genially  : 

*  Seem  there've  been  a  mighty  battle 
going  on  to-day.' 

'  A  battle  ? '  we  cried  excitedly.  '  Where  ? ' 

*  'Taint  no  good  asking  me  where,'  said 
Grapes,  *  for  I  can't  tell  ye  ;  but  likely  'tis 
somewhere  out  to  sea.  The  chap  as  come 
round  with  bloaters  say  the  guns  was  firing 
off  o'  Yarmouth  from  four  in  the  marnin' 
on'ards,  same  as  thunner.' 

'  Where  is  he  ?  '  asked  Dick. 

*  Why,  he  be  gone  more'n  an  hour  since,' 
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replied  Grapes  complacently.  *  You  won't 
catch  he.' 

*  Is  anything  known  about  what  hap- 
pened ?  '  I  asked. 

*  Well,'  said  Grapes  slowly,  '  2i  chap  as 
works  for  Mr.  Robbin  over  at  Pillerby  was 
tellin'  me  as  how  he'd  heered  that  seventeen 
of  'em  was  sunk  ;  but  whether  they  was  ourn 
or  the  Garmans,  he  couldn't  rightly  say.' 

^  Germans,  of  course  ! '  cried  Dick.  *  How 
topping  !  ' 

Dick  was  for  rushing  off  to  Yarmouth 
at  once  for  fuller  details,  but  I  persuaded 
him  to  have  some  dinner  first,  pointing  out 
that  the  longer  he  delayed  the  more  likely 
he  was  to  get  at  facts.  So  about  nine  o'clock 
he  lit  his  bicycle  lamp  and  started  off  on  his 
quest,  leaving  us  to  speculate  on  the  issues 
of  the  day  round  the  study  lamp. 

Soon  after  eleven  he  was  back  again. 
Having  '  done  a  grog,'  as  he  described  it, 
i.e.  collided  with  a  harvest  waggon  in  a 
narrow  lane,  he  had  not  been  able  to  push 
his  inquiries  farther  than  Wroxham ;  and 
the  results  were  meagre. 

'  I  never  saw  such  a  lot  of  blighters  as 
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they  are  round  here  !  '  he  said  :  '  they  don't 
seem  to  know  anything  ;  and,  what's  more, 
I  don't  believe  they  care.  And  the  only 
evening  paper  I  could  get  at  Wroxham  hadn't 
a  word  about  it.' 

*  I  do  think,'  said  my  wife,  '  that  Tom 
might  have  sent  us  a  telegram.' 

*  But  suppose  there  wasn't  a  battle,'  I 
suggested. 

*  Then  he  should  have  wired  and  told 
us  so.  He  must  have  known  how  anxious 
we  should  be.' 

*  Of  course  there's  been  a  battle,'  said 
Dick.  *  Everybody  says  so,  and  the  guns 
could  .  be  heard  plainly  off  Yarmouth  or 
Cromer.  They  don't  seem  quite  sure  which 
it  was.' 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  I'm  afraid  we  shan't 
hear  anything  more  now  till  to-morrow,  so 
we  had  better  get  to  bed.  It  does  seem 
rather  a  pity  that  to-morrow  should  be 
Sunday,  and  no  paper.' 

*  Sickening  !  '  said  Dick  and  John. 
However,  in  the  night  watches,  I  thought 

of  a  plan  for  circumventing  Sunday,  and 
proceeded  to  put  it  into  execution  before 
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breakfast  on  the  morrow.  My  brother  Tom 
is  a  more  or  less  exalted  official  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  I  imagined  that,  at  a  time  like 
the  present,  he  would  certainly  have  to  spend 
a  part  of  his  rest-day  at  St.  Martin's.  There- 
fore, if  I  failed  to  get  a  Sunday  paper  at 
Hinton,  which  was  my  first  string,  I  felt 
fairly  confident  of  being  able  to  reach  him 
in  the  course  of  the  day  with  a  telegram. 

The  good  lady  at  the  Hinton  post  office, 
who  had  not  completed  her  toilet  when  my 
intensive  ringing  of  the  bell  brought  her 
down  at  last,  had  not  heard  of  any  battle 
and  seemed  a  little  surprised  that  anybody 
should  be  expecting  one  ;  nor  did  she  know 
of  anywhere  where  I  should  be  able  to  get 
sight  of  a  paper.  They  used  to  take  one 
in  themselves  at  one  time,  '  but  gave  it  up  a 
year  come  next  October,  as  that  never  seemed 
to  have  nothen  in  it.' 

So,  after  many  explanations,  I  arranged 
for  the  dispatch  of  a  simple  message  to  Tom 
at  the  G.P.O.,  *Wire  news,'  and  for  the 
delivery  of  the  reply  when,  and  if,  it  arrived  ; 
and,  having  done  my  duty,  I  trudged  home 
to  a  late  breakfast. 
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At  church,  which  we  all  attended,  Woodley 
undertook  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence 
to  man  in  connection  with  the  present  war, 
and  made  such  an  unconvincing  defence  that 
any  ordinary  jury  would  have  convicted 
without  leaving  the  box.  Fortunately  we 
were  not  required  to  vote. 

In  the  afternoon  I  clung  to  the  garden, 
partly  because  I  was  lazy,  and  partly  because 
I  did  not  wish  to  be  out,  if  a  reply  came 
to  my  message.  My  belief  in  a  victory  was 
beginning  to  wear  rather  thin,  but  I  had 
not  quite  given  up  hope.  It  was  the  kind 
of  afternoon  that  I  could  thoroughly  have 
enjoyed  under  ordinary  circumstances — a 
silvery  grey  afternoon,  with  shafts  of  pale 
light  on  the  horizon,  a  faint  whisper  of  wind 
in  the  trees,  and  church  bells  chiming  in  the 
distance,  as  they  have  chimed  every  Sunday 
since  the  far-off  Middle  Ages.  But  to-day 
the  church  bells  and  the  quiet  landscape 
spoke  of  peace  where  there  was  no  peace, 
and  tortured  rather  than  soothed.  Since 
the  war  began,  I  have  been  slowly  becoming 
conscious  of  certain  locked  cupboards  in  my 
mind,  which  I  shrink  from  opening  for  fear 
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of  what  I  may  find  there.  And  I  hardly 
know  whether  the  truer  courage  consists 
in  opening  them  and  facing  the  possible 
worst,  or  in  putting  the  thought  of  them 
resolutely  aside. 

Dick,  who  in  a  vague  sort  of  way  is 
associated  with  these  fears,  for  if,  as  some 
people  predict,  the  war  is  prolonged  .  .  . 
well,  Dick  had  gone  out  in  the  dinghy  with 
John  and  the  Woodley  Green  girls,  the 
weather  conditions  being  such  as  to  make 
a  boat  as  safe  as  terra  firma,  and  my  wife 
was  writing  letters  indoors.  So  I  was  alone 
when  I  received  Tom's  two-word  reply — 
*  What  news  ?  '—to  my  request  that  he 
should  '  wire  news.'  In  the  curt  phrasing 
of  the  answer  I  divined,  not  a  thirst  for 
information,  but  the  irritability  of  an  over- 
worked man,  and  I  translated  the  message 
freely  at  tea. 

*  It  seems,'  I  said,  ^  that  we  have  been 
the  victims  of  another  great  illusion.  The 
thunder  of  the  guns  off  Yarmouth  was 
probably  real  thunder,  or,  perhaps,  battle 
practice.  Anyhow,  there  has  been  no  naval 
battle.' 

6  t 
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'  Not  ?  '  cried  Dick  in  dismay. 

*  What  an  oil !  '  said  John. 

And  we  had  our  first  experience  of  the 
reaction  that  follows  disappointed  hopes  in 
war  time. 

Well,  things  have  seemed  rather  flat  this 
evening ;  but  I  have  learned  a  useful  lesson, 
and  I  shall  not  get  excited  a  second  time 
over  any  war  news  that  the  man  with  the 
bloaters,  or  the  chap  that  works  at  Pillerby, 
may  happen  to  report. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


DIAGNOSIS 

Theresham,  August  ii. — As  Dick  is  so  light- 
hearted  and  happy-go-lucky,  my  wife  thinks 
that  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  something  to 
him  before  he  goes  up  to  Oxford,  and  warn 
him  of  the  new  temptations  that  await  him 
there. 

I  am  bound  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  the  only  new  temptations  that 
Oxford  presented  to  me  were  late  hours  and 
afternoon  tea.  I  don't  say  so  to  my  wife, 
for  she  would  merely  think  me  flippant  ; 
but  the  statement  is  one  of  fact.  Of  course, 
I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  certain  men 
who  had  come  up  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  leading  unwholesome  and  emancipated 
lives  ;  but  they  did  so  with  some  difficulty 
and  without  any  halo  of  prestige  ;  and,  not 

infrequently,  they  disappeared  prematurely, 
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*  unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung.'  It  may- 
be that  I  was  unusually  fortunate  in  my 
surroundings  and  that  things  have  changed  ; 
but  I  think  it  is  more  likely  that  women 
have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  perils  of 
undergraduate  life. 

Dick  has  always  been  so  extraordinarily 
jolly  to  my  wife  that  she  might  well  be 
prejudiced  in  his  favour.  But  I  notice  that 
other  good  women,  from  Betty  to  Mrs. 
Woodley  Green,  find  something  in  him  which 
enlists  their  sympathies  and  makes  them 
smile  on  him  maternally ;  and  I  diagnose 
this  something  to  be  an  absence  of  egotism 
and  a  kind  of  moral  healthfulness.  It  is 
this  moral  healthfulness  which  makes  me 
doubt  whether  I  need  to  offer  my  services 
as  a  physician,  especially  when  I  recall  the 
words  which  Dick  used  to  me  the  first  night 
he  was  here  :  *  I  don't  think  that  I  was  quite 
such  a  silly  ass  as  some  people  imagined.' 

However,  this  morning  my  wife  returned 
to  the  charge  and  came  into  the  study  after 
breakfast  on  purpose  to  do  so.  So  it  was 
necessary  to  think  things  out  to  the  bottom. 

*  I  am  inclined,'  I  began,  '  to  trust  to  the 
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boy's  instincts.  I  know  that  he  is  not  given 
to  reflection  and  might  seem  to  a  casual 
observer  to  carry  little  ballast ;  but,  when- 
ever I  have  probed  below  the  surface,  I  have 
always  come  upon  a  bed-rock  of  sound  and 
healthy  instinct  which  is  ultimately  the 
mainspring  of  his  conduct.' 

*  But  is  instinct  always  such  a  safe  guide  ?  ' 
said  my  wife. 

*  That,'  I  cried,  *  from  the  representative 
of  a  sex  whose  instincts  are  nearly  always 
right  and  their  reasoning  generally  wrong, 
is  rather  a  startling  admission.  But  let  me 
give  you  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  Five 
years  ago  when,  in  unforeseen  circumstances, 
we  came  to  the  rescue  and  provided  Dick 
with  a  temporary  home,  we  did,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not,  put  him  under  a  certain  obliga- 
tion. Now  I  think  you  will  agree  that  there 
was  never  an  occasion,  even  in  the  earliest 
days,  when  anybody  could  with  justice  have  re- 
proached him  with  forgetting  that  obligation.' 

My  wife  nodded  approval. 

'  And  yet,'  I  continued,  '  I  believe  you 
will  also  agree  that  his  behaviour  was  always 
quite  spontaneous  :    there  was  never  any- 
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thing  in  it  to  suggest  the  consciousness  of 
an  obligation.  I  mean,  I  am  sure  that  he 
never  said  to  himself,  "  I  must  repress 
my  natural  inclinations  and  respect  the 
susceptibilities  of  these  good  people,  because 
they  have  done  this  or  that  for  me."  And 
yet,  the  sense  of  obligation  was  implicit  in 
all  his  conduct.' 

'  Aren't  you  getting  rather  subtle  ?  '  sug- 
gested my  wife. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  I  replied.  '  What  I 
mean  is  this,  that  what  /  should  have  felt  as  an 
obligation,  operated  in  him  as  an  unconscious 
law  of  nature,  or,  as  I  prefer  to  put  it,  as  an 
instinct.  And  that  kind  of  instinct  is  a  more 
infallible  guide  than  reason.' 

'  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,'  said  she. 

'  Good  !  '  I  cried.  '  And  now  take  this 
further  point.  If  I  were  to  say  to  Dick  to- 
morrow, "  Take  John  up  to  London  with  you 
for  a  week;  go  where  you  like,  spend  what  you 
like,  and  give  him  a  real  good  time,"  would 
you  have  the  smallest  anxiety  about  the 
results  ?  ' 

'  Goodness  gracious  ! '  exclaimed  my  wife, 
her  eyes  round  with  horror, '  what  an  appalling 
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idea  !  Why,  I  shouldn't  be  able  to  sleep  a 
wink  the  whole  time.' 

'  Oh  !  I  know,'  I  laughed, '  that  John  would 
be  in  hourly  peril  of  his  limbs,  and  his  life 
uninsurable.  He  would  very  likely  succumb 
to  a  surfeit  of  lobster  and  strawberry  ices ;  and 
if  money  could  purchase  it,  he  would  be  treated 
to  an  ascent  in  an  aeroplane  and  experience  the 
thrill  of  looping  the  loop.  Or  Dick  would  seat 
him  in  a  trailer  and  take  him  for  a  trial  trip 
through  the  City.  But  the  immortal  part  of 
him  would  be  in  no  more  danger  of  seeing  or 
hearing  the  things  that  it  ought  not  to  see  and 
hear,  than  if  his  own  mother  were  in  charge  of 
him — rather  less  perhaps.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  my  wife  ;  '  Dick  is  a 
gentleman.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  I.  *  But  the  point  is  that 
people  who  reverence  youth  and  innocence 
in  others  nearly  always  reverence  an  ideal  in 
themselves.' 

'  But  Oxford  is  such  an  irreverent  place,' 
protested  my  wife. 

'  And  Dick,'  I  added,  '  though  you  don't 
like  to  say  so,  is  not  exactly  what  our 
grandparents  would  have  called  reverent.  But 
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we  must  distinguish.  There  is  a  kind  of 
irreverence  which  springs  from  a  sheer  inca- 
pacity to  appreciate  what  is  noble  or  divine. 
It  is  the  irreverence  of  low  and  vulgar  natures. 
Are  we  to  put  Dick  into  that  category  ?  ' 

'  Don't  be  silly,'  said  my  wife. 

'  Sorry,'  I  said.  *  I  can't  help  being 
rhetorical  when  I  am  arguing,  and  arguing 
well.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  irreverence 
which  is  really  assumed  as  a  sort  of  defen- 
sive armour.  Boys  are  at  bottom  emotional 
creatures.  They  are  half  conscious  of  the 
fact  and  recognise  it  as  a  danger.  They  are 
afraid,  not  always  without  reason,  that  the 
masters  will  exploit  their  emotions  to  further 
their  own  private  ends  or  to  propagate  some 
fad.  So  they  arm  themselves  with  a  plentiful 
store  of  light  and  flippant  raillery  to  ward  off 
any  threatened  attack.  A  boy,  coming  away 
from  a  sermon  which  has  brought  a  lump 
into  his  throat,  will  say  to  a  trusted  com- 
panion, "  Awful  tosh,  wasn't  it  ?  "  And  if 
the  trusted  companion  replies,  "  /  thought  it 
was  rather  good,"  he  will  exclaim  with  relief, 
"  Yes,  jolly  good,  I  call  it."  ' 

*  But  Dick  is  so  unsuspicious,'  said  my 
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wife  ;  '  lie  might  so  easily  get  into  undesirable 
company  without  knowing  it.  And,  even  if  he 
took  no  harm  himself,  it  would  damage  his 
reputation.' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  sure,'  I  replied,  *  that  he 
would  get  into  bad  company  without  knowing 
it.  People  like  Dick,  who  get  intoxicated  on 
fresh  air,  are  generally  sick  in  a  gin-palace, 
and  have  an  unconscious  flair  for  gin-palaces. 
The  very  fact  that  a  boy  or  man  retains  the 
joy  of  life  after  a  certain  age,  ought  to  mean 
that  he  is  not  attracted  by  gin-palaces  or 
sewers,  and  has  learned  how  to  avoid 
them.' 

*  But  he  is  so  easily  led,'  said  my  wife. 

*  Yes  and  no,'  I  replied.  '  Not  thinking 
much  for  himself,  he  is  impressed,  more 
perhaps  than  he  knows,  by  the  thoughts  of 
anybody  whose  character  he  respects.  But  I 
fancy  that  he  has  quite  a  good  eye  for  what  he 
would  call "  a  rotter,"  male  or  female.  If,  and 
I  believe  this  is  what  you  are  really  thinking 
of,  some  unworthy  and  designing  woman  were 
ever  to  have  a  try  for  poor  Dick's  scalp,  I 
expect  she  would  have  the  surprise  of 
her  life.' 
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'  You  have  become  very  confident  all  of  a 
sudden,'  said  my  wife.  '  I  have  often  heard 
you  say  that  one  can  never  guess  what  Dick 
will  be  up  to  next.' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  make  him  the  hero 
of  a  Sunday-school  book,'  I  said.  *  He  will 
certainly  get  into  a  lot  of  minor  scrapes  at 
Oxford,  lead  a  steeplechase  over  the  college 
roofs,  keep  a  dog  in  college,  rag  the  proctors, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  In  certain  moods 
it  is  meat  and  drink  to  him  to  break  the  letter 
of  the  law  ;  but  he  will  never  consciously 
violate  its  spirit.  And  the  dons  will  like  him. 
Even  Huggins  liked  him.' 

*  That  man,'  said  my  wife  severely,  '  never 
properly  appreciated  the  boy.  But  surely 
there  must  be  some  things  that  you  could  tell 
him,  which  there  could  be  no  harm  in  telling 
him,  and  which  it  might  be  a  help  for  him  to 
know  ?  ' 

'  That's  just  what  I  wonder,'  I  said.  *  It 
seems  to  me  that,  from  Rugby,  Dick  has  very 
likely  learned  more  about  the  Oxford  of  to-day 
than  I  have  from  the  City.  However,  I  will 
think  it  over,  and  perhaps,  if  the  psychological 
moment  comes,  I  may  say  something.' 
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^  Yes,  do,'  said  my  wife  ;  '  it  would  be 
such  a  pity  if  he  were  ever  spoilt.' 

*  Grapes,  you  old  Juggins  '  (it  was  Dick's 
voice  from  the  garden),  '  where  the  blazes 
have  you  hidden  the  oars !  I  can't  find 
them  anywhere.' 

'  Where  are  they  oars  ?  '  echoed  Grapes. 

*  I  brought  'em  up  to  the  house  and  gave  them 
a  good  doing  with  mutton  fat  for  ye.  I 
could  hear  'em  nigh  on  a  mile  off  when  you 
was  rowin'  on  the  broad  yesterday.' 

'  Good  old  Grapes,'  said  Dick.  '  But  you 
might  just  show  me  where  they  are.  John 
and  I  are  going  out  after  bream.' 

*  You  won't  catch  no  bream  to-day,'  said 
Grapes, '  and  the  wind  in  the  nor'  east.  Have 
ye  got  any  lob-worms  ?  ' 

*  We're  going  to  try  with  bread,'  replied 
Dick.    '  John  doesn't  believe  in  worms.' 

*  Johrn  !  '  said  Grapes  contemptuously  ; 

*  What  do  Johrn  know  about  it  !  You  come 
along  o'  me  and  I'll  show  ye  where  to  find  'em. 
You'll  be  telling  me  next  .  .  .  ' 

At  this  moment  Dick  caught  sight  of  my 
wife  at  the  study  window,  and  cried  : 
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'  Hullo,  Aunt  Kate  !  John  and  I  are  going 
to  fish  somewhere  this  side  of  Irstead.  Come 
along  with  us  and  do  a  sketch,  won't  you  ? 
It's  such  a  topping  morning.' 

*  Thank  you,  dear,'  said  my  wife.  '  I  should 
love  to,  but  I  have  got  too  many  things  to  do 
this  morning.' 

And  she  came  away  from  the  window 
smiling. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A  WALK 

Theresham^  August  15. — To-day  has  been  a 
day  of  '  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and 
rain ' — not  a  drenching,  but  a  persistent 
rain,  which  has  made  the  inside  of  the  house 
damp  and  the  outside  sodden.  Once  or  twice 
there  was  some  diffused  sunlight  behind  the 
grey  clouds  ;  but  the  weather  never  really 
looked  like  clearing.  Dick  and  John  spent 
the  morning,  in  macintoshes,  fishing  and 
catching  nothing  :  I,  indoors,  searching  the 
papers  for  comfort  and  finding  none.  In 
the  afternoon  I  suggested  a  walk  in  the  rain  ; 
but  the  proposal  was  not  seconded.  Dick 
wanted  to  play  cricket  in  the  barn,  and  John 
was  anxious  to  retrieve  his  ill  success  of  the 
morning  by  fishing  again  from  a  sloppy  boat. 
However,  I  returned  to  the  charge. 

*  Call  it  a  route  march,'  I  said.    '  Dick 
a  95 
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can  carry  my  ruck-sack  full  of  potatoes,  and 
John  can  shoulder  a  spade.  Does  that  make 
it  sound  more  attractive  ?  ' 

*  Not  a  bit,'  said  Dick  and  John  together. 

'  What's  the  matter  with  walking  ?  '  I 
asked.  *  It's  the  crowning  achievement  of 
man,  the  first  thing  that  really  differentiated 
him  from  the  big  apes.  Cricket  and  fishing 
both  belong  to  a  much  earlier  stage  of  his 
development.' 

*  But  it's  so  ghastly  dull,'  said  Dick. 

*  And  there's  nowhere  to  walk  to,'  pleaded 
John. 

However,  in  the  end,  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  firmness,  persuasion,  and  tact,  I  got 
the  two  boys  out ;  but  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  they  were  not  to  be  taken 
for  more  than  four  miles,  and  that  the  pace 
was  not  to  be  forced. 

So  we  set  out  along  moist  lanes,  under 
dripping  trees,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
continuous  patter  of  soft  warm  rain.  Dick 
walked  more  or  less  beside  me  ;  John,  like 
a  dog  who  has  been  brought  to  heel,  followed 
slightly  in  the  rear ;  both  were  about  as 
cheerful  as  if  they  were  being  led  out  to 
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execution.  After  some  ten  minutes  of  gloomy 
silence,  I  remarked  : 

'  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  both 
of  you  are  beginning  to  realise  the  beauties 
of  a  wet  walk,  and  that  you  are  too  shy  to 
say  so.  But  a  strong  man  is  never  ashamed 
of  owning  that  he  was  mistaken.' 

'  It's  perfectly  beastly,'  said  Dick.  *  You 
can't  really  like  it.' 

'  Honestly,'  said  I,  '  I  love  it.  There  is 
something  to  me  peculiarly  English  in  a 
day  like  this — the  low  grey  sky  and  the 
wet  wind,  the  dripping  trees  and  soaking 
grass ;  and  whatever  is  peculiarly  English 
appeals  to  me  very  intensely  just  now.  If 
I  were  cast  away  on  a  desert  island  in  the 
Pacific,  this  is  the  sort  of  day  that  I  should 
think  of  and  long  for.' 

*  But  you're  not,'  said  Dick. 

*  No,  but  I  rather  feel  as  if  I  were,'  I 
replied.  *  Or  rather,  I  feel  as  one  does  on 
the  last  day  in  a  place  of  which  one  is  very 
fond.' 

'  Why  ?  '  asked  Dick. 
'  Because,'  I  said,  ^  England  is  going  into 
the  melting-pot,  and  nobody  can  say  what  she 
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will  be  like  when  it  is  all  over  :  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  what  any  country  will  be  like 
a  year  hence.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that  you  think  the 
Germans  are  going  to  win,  do  you  ?  '  asked 
Dick  incredulously. 

*  War  is  an  unknown  quantity,'  I  replied  ; 
'  especially  a  naval  war.  I  don't  mind 
admitting  that  I  am  horribly  afraid  of  the 
Germans.  It  looks  as  if  they  had  been 
studying  for  years  the  best  methods  of 
assassinating  their  neighbours,  and  they 
generally  do  their  research  work  thoroughly. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  intensely  in  my 
country  : 

This  royal  throne  of  Kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 

This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 

This  fortress  built  by  nature  for  herself 

Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 

This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall ; 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land. 

Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world ; 

This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England. 

'  How  do  you  like  that  ?  ' 
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*  Jolly  good  ! '  said  Dick. 

*  Do  you  know  who  wrote  it  ?  ' 

'  Did  you  ? '  asked  Dick,  with  a  sudden 
inspiration. 

'  Not  quite,'  I  laughed.  '  I'm  afraid  I've 
only  misquoted  it.  But  I  think  that  Shake- 
speare did  more  than  anybody  else  who  has 
ever  lived  to  make  us  Englishmen.  Dick 
might  have  been  saved  by  his  Irish  blood, 
but,  without  Shakespeare,  John  and  I  would 
very  likely  have  been  a  slightly  different 
edition  of  the  Boches.' 

*  I  don't  see  that,'  said  John. 

'  It's  a  little  difficult  to  explain,'  I  replied  ; 
'  but,  once  upon  a  time,  there  were  two  types 
of  Englishmen.  The  Puritan  type,  with  a 
narrow  but  efficient  theory  of  life  and  a  rather 
savage  piety,  and  the  Restoration  type,  with 
a  certain  unspiritual  shrewdness  and  a  cynical 
disregard  for  the  ordinary  standards  of 
morality.  Now,  if  these  two  types  had  been 
fused,  we  should  have  discovered  Kultur 
long  before  the  Germans.  To  take  an  extreme 
instance.  If  Oliver  Cromwell  and  Charles  II 
could  have  been  rolled  into  a  single  man,  we 
should  have  had  an  English  Bismarck  who 
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might  have  said,  "  We  English  fear  God  and 
nothing  else  in  the  world,"  and  believed  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  signed  the  secret 
Treaty  of  Dover — with  no  intention  of  keep- 
ing it.  But  Shakespeare  was  thrust  like  a  great 
wedge  between  the  two  types,  and  has  kept 
them  eternally  apart.  Only  he  has  leavened 
and  transformed  them  both.  To  the  Puritans 
he  gave  a  sense  of  proportion  and  a  respect 
for  mercy,  and  to  the  others  a  reverence 
for  humanity  and  a  feeling  of  pity  for  its 
tragedies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present 
moment  has  all  the  elements  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy.  There  is  the  same  sense  of  a  blind, 
inexorable  Fate  :  and  no  doubt,  in  some 
way  that  we  cannot  now  foresee,  love 
and  courage  will  redeem  the  impending 
catastrophe,  not  for  us,  but  for  the  future 
of  the  race.' 

*  There's  the  vicar,'  said  Dick. 

The  remark  was  not  particularly  apposite, 
but  it  happened  to  be  true.  With  my  eyes 
turned  inwards,  I  had  failed  to  recognise 
Woodley  in  the  bicyclist  who,  with  head 
lowered  to  meet  the  wind,  was  pounding 
along  the  wet  lane.    He  dismounted  when 
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he  came  abreast  of  us,  and  stood,  beaming 
down  upon  us,  with  the  rain  dripping  from 
his  clerical  wide-awake  and  the  macintosh 
cape  that  protected  his  shoulders. 

'  Good  news,'  he  said,  *  good  news  from 
the  east,  from  which  the  sun  and  all  good 
things  come  !  ' 

'  Indeed  ?  '  I  asked,  with  a  sudden  thrill 
of  excitement.    '  What  news  ?  ' 

'  The  steam-roller  has  started,'  said 
Woodley.  '  It  has  started,  and  nothing  can 
stop  it.  I  have  it  on  first-hand  authority 
that  the  Russians  expect  to  be  in  Berlin 
before  October.    What  say  you  to  that  ?  ' 

'  Why,  that  I  hope  it's  true  ;  only  I  have 
always  heard  that  the  roads  in  East  Prussia 
are  not  very  good  for  steam-rollers ;  and 
there  are  several  rivers  and  one  or  two 
fortresses  .  .  .' 

^  Ah  !  '  said  the  vicar,  lifting  a  playful 
finger,  *  doubting  Thomas,  doubting  Thomas  ! 
Well,  we  shall  see.  And  how  are  our  young 
friends  ?  The  next  fine  afternoon  you  must 
spare  them  for  some  more  tennis — a  battle 
between  the  sexes.  My  girls  are  only  girls, 
but  I  warrant  they  will  put  up  a  good  fight.' 
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'  They'll  beat  us  into  a  cocked  hat,'  said 
Dick  modestly. 

*  Well,  we  shall  see,'  said  the  vicar,  evidently 
much  pleased ;  '  we  shall  see.  If  you  are  going 
by  the  Hollows,  you  may  perhaps  meet  them, 
and  you  can  tell  them  that  you  have  accepted 
the  challenge.  I  left  them  at  Willow  Farm 
not  many  minutes  since.  Yes,  the  next  fine 
afternoon.' 

'  What's  the  glass  doing  ?  '  asked  Dick, 
when  Woodley  had  remounted  his  bicycle 
and  ridden  off. 

*  Falling  steadily,'  I  replied.  '  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  we  were  in  for  a  spell  of  bad 
weather.' 

*  Phyllis  says,'  observed  Dick,  *  that  their 
court  dries  awfully  quickly.  They  often  play 
on  it  in  the  afternoon,  when  it's  been  raining 
hard  all  the  morning.' 

'  I  dare  say,'  I  said  with  a  smile ;  '  but, 
anyhow,  there  will  be  no  play  on  it  this  after- 
noon, so  there's  no  need  to  hurry  home  so 
fast.  .  .  .  Where  are  you  going  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  we  were  going  round  by  the 
Hollows,'  said  Dick,  who  had  turned  into  the 
grass  lane  leading  in  the  required  direction. 
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'  I'm  quite  agreeable/  said  I  ;  Vonly  it 
will  add  a  good  mile  to  the  four  for  which  you 
bargained  ;  so  don't  blame  me.' 

'  And  make  us  late  for  tea,'  protested  John. 

*  Oh,'  said  Dick,  *  Aunt  Kate  told  us  that 
she  didn't  expect  us  back  punctually,  and 
there's  lots  of  time  if  we  buck.  Anything  to 
get  off  the  road  !  ' 

So,  with  Dick  setting  us  the  example,  we 
*  bucked  '  ;  and  the  buck  became  very  nearly 
a  run  when  we  caught  sight  of  the  two  Miss 
Woodley  Greens  in  the  distance,  coming  out  of 
the  gate  of  Willow  Farm.  Fortunately  they 
saw  our  signals  and  waited  for  us  to  come  up. 

*  We're  going  to  take  you  on  at  tennis  to- 
morrow,' said  Dick,  when  we  had  interchanged 
civilities. 

'  To-morrow  ?  '  I  queried.  '  Isn't  to- 
morrow Sunday  ?  ' 

*  Bother  !  '  said  Dick,  '  so  it  is.  Monday 
then.' 

*  I  see  you've  met  papa,'  said  Phyllis, 
who,  in  spite  of  damp  hair  and  rain-washed 
cheeks,  looked  uncommonly  pretty.  '  It's  his 
idea.  I'm  afraid  it  won't  be  much  fun  for 
you.' 
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'  Rot  !  '  said  Dick.  '  You'll  have  to  give 
us  points.' 

As  the  girls  were  going  home,  we  joined 
forces,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  they  came 
into  tea  with  us  and  afterwards  played  cricket 
in  the  semi-darkness  of  an  empty  barn  ;  in  the 
course  of  which  I  received  a  hard  return  from 
Dick,  like  Goliath,  full  in  the  centre  of  my 
forehead,  and  was  thankful  to  get  off  with  no 
worse  mishap.  Still,  a  tennis  ball  hurts  quite 
appreciably  when  it  happens  to  hit  you  with 
sufficient  force. 


CHAPTER  X 


HUNGRY  HICKLING 

Jheresham,  August  i8. — The  strategical  con- 
ception was  my  wife's,  but  it  was  I  who 
worked  out  the  details. 

The  general  idea  was  a  raid  by  water  on 
Hickling,  or  Horsey,  in  combination  with  the 
Woodley  Greens,  and  a  subsequent  retirement 
by  land,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  there  and 
back  in  a  day  and  the  vicar  had  a  Bible-class 
in  the  evening.  My  scheme  of  operations 
provided  for  an  early  start  from  Theresham, 
lunch  on  Hickling  (or  Horsey),  train  from 
Potter  Heigham  at  5  p.m.,  and  Woodley's  car 
to  meet  us  at  Stalham,  with  the  bicycles  in  it. 
The  boats  could  be  fetched  from  Potter 
Heigham  whenever  we  felt  inclined.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  me  afterwards  that  I  might 
just  as  well  have  sent  the  car  to  Potter  Heig- 
ham instead  of  to  Stalham.    That  I  failed  to 
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notice  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  on 
a  previous  occasion,  when  we  had  no  motor 
at  our  disposal,  we  had  driven  back  from  Stal- 
ham,  and  that,  like  history,  I  have  a  way  of 
repeating  myself.  Also,  as  I  do  not  possess  a 
motor  myself,  it  is  possible  that  I  do  not  fully 
grasp  all  the  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.  With 
this  trifling  exception  I  consider  that  my 
plans  showed  a  decided  gift  for  organisation. 

The  only  real  difficulty  was  Grapes.  In 
spite  of  numerous  opportunities  for  correcting 
her  mistaken  judgment,  my  wife  still  has  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  Grapes's  experience 
as  a  navigator,  and  an  unnecessarily  low 
opinion  of  my  own  skill ;  so,  for  her  peace  of 
mind,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  accom- 
pany us.  The  problem  was  how  to  get  him 
back  from  Stalham.  He  does  not  bicycle, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  allot  him  a  place  in  the 
car,  for  we  were  the  entertainers  and  Grapes 
is  generally  redolent  of  the  byre.  My  wife 
was  sure,  either  that  the  Woodley  Greens 
would  insist  on  finding  room  for  him,  or  that 
he  would  get  a  lift  on  some  passing  cart. 
But  I  do  not  like  to  leave  anything  to  chance, 
and  I  therefore  arranged  that  the  deaf  black- 
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smith  should  meet  him  at  Stalham  and  drive 
him  back  in  state — a  plan  which,  if  it  had  come 
off,  would  no  doubt  have  added  to  his  convic- 
tion of  his  own  importance. 

When  we  assembled  on  the  Staithe  at  half- 
past  nine  this  morning,  the  day  was  fine  with 
a  moderate  breeze  from  the  south-east,  a 
quarter  unfavourable  for  the  passage  of  the 
Ant,  but  one  which  promised  well  for  the  rest 
of  the  outward  journey.  Dick,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  light  cruiser  squadron  and  had 
shown  considerable  enthusiasm  for  the  expedi- 
tion, had  a  scheme  of  his  own  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  our  guests,  which  assigned  the  two  girls 
to  the  dinghy  and  their  two  parents  to  the 
May-fly. 

But  Woodley  refused  to  part  with  both  his 
daughters  and  insisted  on  a  revised  version, 
which  seated  himself  and  his  younger  daughter 
in  the  dinghy  and  his  wife  and  Phyllis  in  the 
bigger  boat.  John  was  sent  into  the  bows  to 
look  out  for  submarines,  and  we  got  under 
way  only  twenty  minutes  behind  scheduled 
time. 

There  were  some  vexatious  delays  in  the 
Ant,  due  to  a  want  of  understanding  between 
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Grapes,  who  was  working  the  mainslieet,  and 
myself,  who  was  holding  the  tiller  ;  but,  once 
out  on  the  Bure,  we  prospered  and  reached 
Potter  Heigham  not  much  behind  the  dinghy. 
As  we  were  lowering  the  mast  before  passing 
under  the  bridge,  Dick  came  on  board  to 
lend  a  hand  and  to  inquire  if  anybody  wished 
to  change  places.  But  Woodley,  who  was 
stretching  himself  on  the  landing-stage  and 
overheard  the  suggestion,  expressed  his  perfect 
satisfaction  with  the  status  quo. 

*  I  am  watching  our  young  friend,'  he  said, 
'  and  picking  up  wrinkles  against  the  time 
when  I  buy  a  dinghy  of  my  own  ;  combining 
pleasure  with  instruction,  in  fact  :  exactly  ' — 
a  compliment  which  Dick  received  somewhat 
grimly. 

Hickling  is  always  spoken  of  amongst  our- 
selves as  '  Hungry  Hickling,'  partly  because 
the  air  of  that  neighbourhood  has  a  quality 
that  puts  an  edge  on  appetite,  and  partly 
because,  when  we  make  this  expedition,  we 
have  generally  lunched  rather  late.  Hickling 
lived  up  to  its  reputation  to-day,  and  it  was 
not  till  Woodley  (instigated,  I  suspect,  by  Dick) 
had  shouted  to  me  significantly  :   *  Do  you 
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know  that  it  is  nearly  two  o'clock  ?  '  that  I 
came-to  on  this  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
broad,  and  let  loose  the  viands. 

The  cabin  of  the  May-fly  is  rather  cramped, 
and  the  table  will  not  seat  eight ;  so  I  sug- 
gested that  Dick  and  John  should  lunch 
outside  on  the  counter.  The  two  girls  were 
immediately  attracted  by  the  idea,  and,  at 
Dick's  suggestion,  all  four  adjourned  to  the 
dinghy,  which  was  moored  just  behind  us. 
This  arrangement  involved  much  passing,  or 
tossing,  of  food  from  one  boat  to  the  other, 
and,  incidentally,  the  loss  of  four  forks. 

As  the  wind  had  fallen  very  light  and 
showed  signs  of  dropping  altogether,  I  was 
anxious  to  make  the  meal  as  short  as  possible  ; 
but  Woodley  is  a  voluminous  talker  as  well 
as  eater,  and  the  afternoon  was  well  established 
before  we  got  under  way  again.  After  his 
achievements  at  lunch,  the  vicar  showed  a 
preference  for  the  greater  repose  and  freedom 
of  the  big  boat,  and  Dick  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  two  girls,  but  with  instructions 
that  he  was  to  keep  within  hail. 

'  Hullo  !  '  said  Woodley,  looking  up 
suddenly,  '  aren't  we  going  on  to  the  broad  ?  ' 
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*  Impossible,  I'm  afraid,'  said  I,  *  if  you 
want  to  catch  your  train.' 

*  Tut,  tut,'  said  Woodley  sleepily,  *  what 
a  pity  !    But  it  can't  be  helped,  I  suppose.' 

In  fact  the  wind,  as  I  had  expected,  had 
almost  died  away,  and  in  Heigham  Sound  it 
became  necessary  to  take  to  quanting.  A 
quant  pole,  as  anybody  who  has  handled 
one  will  know,  is  a  long,  heavy,  and  rather 
clumsy  implement,  and  in  Heigham  Sound, 
which  has  no  banks,  it  has  to  pass  through 
a  foot  or  so  of  soft  mud  before  it  encounters 
any  solid  resistance.    Consequently,  to  quant 
a  boat  down  Heigham  Sound  involves  three 
distinct  processes — first,  a  vigorous  and  pro- 
tracted push  from  the  shoulder,  with  the  head 
about  on  a  level  with  the  knees  ;  secondly, 
a  deft  recovery  of  the  pole  from  the  detaining 
mud  and  weeds  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  sprint  back 
to  the  bows,  along  a  narrow  gangway,  in 
order  that  one  may  be  able  to  resume  process 
number  one  before  the  boat  has  lost  all  its 
way.    The  feat  is,  therefore,  one  that  requires 
skill,  nerve,  and  endurance  ;   and,  before  long, 
I  was  conscious  of  some  physical  distress. 

*  How  absolutely  and  utterly  peaceful  it 
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is,'  said  Mrs.  Woodley  suddenly  from  the 
counter. 

'  Isn't  it  !  '  I  panted,  shaking  off  a  huge 
lump  of  mud  and  weeds,  which  had  stuck  to 
the  end  of  the  pole  and  was  making  it  as 
heavy  as  a  mast. 

'  Let  me  relieve  you,'  said  Woodley, 
waking  up  and  suppressing  a  yawn  ;  '  it's  a 
shame  that  you  should  be  doing  all  the  work.' 

*  No,  thanks,'  I  replied  doggedly ;  '  I 
enjoy  it.' 

As  we  were  racing,  or  rather  crawling, 
against  time,  I  preferred  to  rely  on  my  own 
efforts  ;  and  Grapes's  cold  eye,  fixed  upon 
me,  spurred  me  on  to  fresh  exertions.  But 
in  Cantley  Dyke  I  realised  that  we  were 
beaten,  and  that,  unless  a  miracle  happened, 
our  chances  of  reaching  Potter  Heigham 
before  five  were  practically  nil.  So  I  woke 
Woodley  up  again  and  explained  the  situation 
to  him. 

'  Tut,  tut,'  said  he,  '  couldn't  we  get  out 
here  and  walk  to  the  station  ?  ' 
I  turned  to  Grapes. 

'  Is  there  any  short  cut  across  the 
marshes  ?  ' 
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*  Ay,'  said  Grapes,  *  there  be  a  way,  but 
you  won't  find  un.' 

That  decided  us. 

'  If  there's  a  way,  we  will  find  it,'  said 
Woodley. 

'  Yes,'  said  I,  *  nothing  can  be  simpler. 
We  will  get  you  and  the  ladies  to  the  station, 
and  the  rest  of  us  will  take  the  boats  down 
to  the  bridge.  If  you  will  see  that  the 
bicycles  are  left  at  Stalham  and  tell  the  trap 
to  wait,  we  will  come  on  by  a  later  train,  and 
I  can  drive  home  with  Grapes.' 

'  How  far  is  it  to  the  station  ?  '  asked 
Woodley. 

*  Not  far,'  I  replied  before  Grapes  could 
intervene  ;  *  but  there's  no  time  to  lose.' 

So  we  shouted  to  Dick  to  come  back,  and 
landed  where  the  bank  was  hardest.  After 
a  little  preliminary  scouting  in  rather  swampy 
ground,  Dick  struck  a  track  which  led  off 
in  the  right  direction,  and  we  followed  it, 
with  growing  confidence,  for  about  half  a 
mile  to  a  spot  where  it  suddenly  bifurcated. 
I  was  for  keeping  to  the  left,  Woodley  favoured 
the  right ;  and,  as  my  topographical  instinct 
is  nearly  always  at  fault,  I  did  not  press  my 
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views.  Another  quarter  of  a  mile  brought 
us  to  the  edge  of  a  dyke,  too  broad  to  jump, 
with  a  narrow,  rather  rotten-looking  bit  of 
wood  across  it,  and  a  cow-house  about  twenty 
yards  to  the  right  on  the  further  side. 

'  The  ladies  will  never  get  over  this,'  I 
said.  *  We  had  better  go  back  and  try  the 
other  path.' 

But  Woodley  does  not  like  to  be  beaten. 

'  Tut,  tut,'  he  said.  '  Annoying  ;  but  if 
one  of  us  could  get  across,  I  see  some  loose 
timber  by  that  cow-house,  and  we  could 
easily  construct  a  bridge.' 

I  looked  at  the  mud,  or  water,  it  was 
difficult  to  guess  which,  carpeted  with  a 
sickly  yellow-green  weed,  and  I  did  not  feel 
encouraged  to  volunteer. 

*  One  of  the  boys  might  try,'  I  suggested. 

'  Rather,'  cried  Dick,  coming  forward 
to  inspect  the  plank. 

But  the  vicar  likes  to  do  things  for 
himself. 

*  Lend  me  your  shoulder,'  he  said  to  me, 
*  to  steady  me,  and  I  think  I  can  manage 
it  myself.  I  used  to  be  rather  good  at  this 
kind  of  thing.' 

I 
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*  Oh,  papa  dear,  don't  !  '  cried  the  girls. 
'  You  are  sure  to  fall  in.' 

Before  I  had  had  time  to  plant  myself 
firmly  or  realise  what  he  was  trying  to  do, 
Woodley  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
under  which  it  buckled,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  thrust  out  a  long  leg  on  to  the 
plank.  He  staggered,  recovered  himself, 
and  then,  with  a  great  flourish  of  arms 
and  legs,  took  a  flat  header  into  the  green 
slime. 

*  Oh,  poor  papa  !  '  cried  Phyllis  and 
Barbara. 

Woodley's  plunge  had  had  somewhat  the 
effect  of  a  shell  bursting  in  heavy  soil,  and 
those  of  us  who  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  did  not  get  off  unscathed. 
He  emerged  from  his  bath,  plastered  from 
head  to  foot  with  an  inch  or  so  of  green  weed, 
and  accompanied  by  an  evil  smell. 

Mrs.  Woodley  was  the  only  person  who 
ventured  to  laugh  aloud. 

*  Oh,  Woodley,'  she  cried,  *  you  look 
exactly  like  the  green  man  in  Strewel 
Peter.'" 

'Do  I  ?  '  said  the  vicar.    '  Well,  that's 
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the  end  of  my  Bible-class  for  this  evening  : 
but  it  can't  be  helped.  At  all  costs  I  must 
get  to  some  clean  water  and  wash — steady  ! 
young  sir  (this  to  Dick  who  was  rubbing  him 
down  vigorously  with  a  handful  of  rushes). 
Steady,  you  are  only  rubbing  it  in.  I  feel 
like  Hamlet's  father  when: 

A  most  instant  teter  barked  about, 

Most  lazar-like  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust, 

All  his  smooth  body.* 

*  And  smells  so,  pah  !  '  I  added. 

'  I  rather  think,'  said  John,  who  likes  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  who  had 
been  examining  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe 
attentively,  '  I  rather  think  that  it's  a  sort 
of  cesspool.' 

'  Nonsense  !  '  we  cried,  instinctively  falling 
back  from  the  vicar.  *  Nonsense  !  It's  just 
ordinary  marsh  mud.  It  always  smells  like 
that.' 

*  All  the  same,'  persisted  John,  *  I  rather 
think  that  the  cow-house  must  drain  into  it. 
I'll  tell  you  why  .  .  .' 

'  No  !  '  we  shouted.  *  We  don't  want 
to  know.  Come  away  from  there  and  don't 
talk.' 

I  2 
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II 

At  this  moment  a  man  appeared  from 
the  cow-house,  and  I  hailed  him. 

*  Is  there  any  way  across  this  dyke  ?  We 
want  to  get  to  the  station.' 

*  Ay,'  replied  the  man,  '  there's  a  bridge 
lower  down.  You've  come  the  wrong  way  ; 
you  ought  to  ha'  taken  the  other  path  over 
yonder,'  and  he  pointed  in  the  direction  from 
which  we  had  come. 

This  was  my  triumph  :  but  I  took  it 
generously  and  allowed  Woodley  to  draw  the 
moral  for  himself.  Then  Dick  undertook  to 
see  the  ladies  over  the  bridge  and  off 
the  marshes,  while  John  and  I  escorted  the 
peccant  vicar  back  to  the  boat,  to  face  the 
cold  satisfaction  of  Grapes,  bathe,  and  get 
into  the  spare  clothes  which  I  always  keep 
on  board  for  an  emergency. 

When,  later  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached 
Potter  Heigham,  we  found  the  ladies  waiting 
for  us,  with  the  car  and  bicycles  which  they 
had  thoughtfully  fetched  by  telegram  from 
Stalham.  Grapes  was  accommodated  with 
a  seat  in  the  motor,  and  we  reached  home 
without  further  incident. 

But  we  were  not  a  cheerful  party  :  for 
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at  Potter  Heigliam  we  had  picked  up  a  papier 
which,  told  us  of  a  fresh  advance  by  the 
Germans. 

*  Anyhow,'  said  Woodley,  *  they  won't  be 
able  to  advance  far,  with  Antwerp  on  their 
flank ;  and  Antwerp  could  hold  out  for 
years.' 

To-night,  when  John  came  into  my  study 
to  say  good-night,  he  remarked  : 

*  You  know,  I  believe  the  cow-house 
really  did  drain  into  it,  because  I  could  see 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe.' 

*  All  right,  Solomon,'  I  said ;  *  but  we 
needn't  tell  the  vicar.  He  has  learnt  enough 
for  one  day.' 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  ASH  TREE 

Theresham^  August  20. — Since  we  were  last 

here,  an  ash  tree,  which  was  one  of  the  chief 

glories  of  the  garden,  has  died  a  natural 

death.    It  has  not  been  removed,  but  stands, 

a  gaunt  white  relic,  rather  impressive  and 

ghost-like    at   night,  but,  in   the  daytime, 

striking  a  note  of   incongruity  which  jars 

like  a  discord.    At  first  it  rather  interested 

me  as  a  curiosity,  and  as  another  instance 

of  the  malignity  of  the  disease  which  is 

playing  havoc  with  the  ash  all  over  England. 

We  called  it  Gehazi,  because  of  its  exceeding 

whiteness,  which  makes  it  look  like  a  leper 

among  the  other  trees  ;    and  we  wondered 

why  it  had  not  been  felled  and  used,  at 

least  for  firewood.    But  I  was  not  at  all 

obsessed    by   its    presence,    and,    in  any 

mental    picture   I   formed   of  the  garden, 
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Gehazi  did  not  take  a  very  prominent 
place. 

But  of  late  tKe  tree  has  ceased  to  symbolise 
for  me  the  leper,  and  has  taken  on  a  sterner 
and  more  tragic  significance.  If  I  were  to 
rechristen  it,  I  should  call  it  King  Lear.  And 
it  haunts  me.  I  can  no  longer  wander  into 
the  garden  without  feeling  that  it  is  there. 
It  is  gradually  becoming  the  predominant 
thing  in  the  landscape.  There  is  something 
ominous  in  its  naked  branches,  something 
prophet-like  in  its  grim  defiance  of  the  con- 
ventions of  garden  life,  a  kind  of  stern  warning 
in  its  very  silence.  From  the  hum  of  bees, 
the  scent  of  flowers,  the  sound  of  Betty's 
voice  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  rather  ludicrous 
figure  of  Grapes  about  his  business,  I  turn 
round,  almost  angrily,  towards  it  with  the 
cry,  '  Hast  thou  found  me,  0  mine  enemy  !  ' 
For  I  know  that  the  things  it  wants  to  say 
are  the  things  I  am  afraid  to  hear. 

I  am  indeed  conscious  of  much  perplexity 
in  my  inner  self,  a  growing  incompatibility 
between  the  two  strands  which  together 
form  the  thread  of  daily  life.  Hitherto,  life 
has   been   something   that   resembled  high 
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comedy.  Tlie  plot  was  serious,  with  some 
tragic  moments  in  it ;  but  the  lighter  scenes  have 
fitted  naturally  into  the  serious  acts  ;  there 
has  been  no  hint  in  them  of  a  terrible  irony, 
nothing  to  suggest  the  porter  in  '  Macbeth ' 
or  the  fool  in  '  King  Lear.'  But,  lately,  I  have 
come  to  realise  vaguely  that  the  stage  is 
being  dressed  for  tragedy,  and  that  the  dear 
absurdities  of  life  will  no  longer  move  to 
laughter,  but  only  to  horror  or  to  tears. 

That  is  what  the  ash  tree  seems  to  be 
perpetually  trying  to  say  to  me  ;  and  already, 
although  I  can  still  laugh  and  forget,  the 
amusing  things  are  taking  on  a  strange  colour 
from  their  context.  Only  the  other  day, 
behind  the  figure  of  Woodley  floundering 
into  the  dyke  and  tut-tutting  on  the  bank, 
I  saw  shadowy  heaps  of  Belgian  dead  and 
heard  the  wailing  of  women  and  children. 
And  against  that  background  laughter  sounded 
ghastly. 

And  yet  I  am  conscious  all  the  time  of 
an  impulse,  which  may  be  fear  or  may  be 
common  sense,  to  cling  to  the  old  ways  of 
life  and  to  shut  out  the  spirit  of  tragedy 
which  is  so  insistently  knocking  at  the  door. 
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The  very  fact  that  we  are  on  a  holiday, 
and  mechanically  following  our  ordinary 
holiday  pursuits,  makes  it  difficult  for  me 
at  all  times  to  remember  that  the  calamity 
of  calamities,  which  I  had  persuaded  myself 
to  be  an  impossibility,  has  actually  come  to 
pass.  There  are  times  when  my  mind  seems 
physically  incapable  of  holding  the  idea — 
finds  it,  so  to  speak,  a  weight  too  heavy  to 
lift,  and  flies  off  for  relief  to  lighter  and  more 
familiar  tasks.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me 
as  if  we  were  all  engaged  in  acting  a  pastoral 
play,  with  the  sunshine  still  over  us,  and 
a  storm  of  unknown  dread  gathering  on 
the  horizon.  The  distant  thunder  occasionally 
drowns  our  voices,  and  the  sunlight  has  a 
wild  and  uncanny  look  against  the  blue-black 
clouds  ;  but  we  are  playing  out  the  play, 
half  hoping  that  the  storm  will  roll  away 
without  touching  us,  half  knowing,  in  our 
heart  of  hearts,  that  it  is  big  with  fate  for  all 
of  us. 

There  are  moments,  too,  when  the  sense 
of  threatening  danger  has  a  bracing,  almost 
an  exhilarating  effect  ;  and  others,  when 
I  find  myself  longing  passionately  for  the 
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old  security  and  the  quiet,  uneventful  days. 
It  is  this  constant  change  of  key,  I  think, 
which  has  made  the  last  few  weeks  seem 
almost  unreal.  I  have  an  absurd  idea,  some- 
times, that  I  shall  suddenly  '  come  to '  in 
the  dentist's  chair,  to  find  that  I  have  lost 
another  tooth,  and  that  murdered  Belgians 
and  the  impending  clash  of  armies  were 
only  part  of  a  horrible,  but  rather  interesting, 
waking  dream.  Then,  with  what  a  sigh  of 
infinite  relief  shall  I  go  back  to  my  daily 
business. 

Meanwhile,  the  dream  goes  on,  with  all 
its  incongruities.  As  I  sat  in  my  study  this 
morning,  trying  to  find  my  bearings  in  this 
new  world  into  which  we  have  been  suddenly 
born — a  world  that  is  all  the  more  baffling 
because  the  externals  have  changed  so  little 
for  us  as  yet — I  could  hear  Betty  scolding 
the  Grapelet  for  some  negligence  that  was 
going  to  affect  our  vegetables  at  lunch  ;  and, 
not  so  very  many  miles  away,  women  exactly 
like  them  were  suffering  things  that  cannot 
be  described,  and  at  the  hands  of  men  who, 
a  month  ago,  were  as  peacefully  employed, 
and   as    apparently    incapable   of  hideous 
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crime,  as  Grapes  working  in  the  garden.  It 
is  almost  unbelievable,  and  yet  I  am  afraid 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  doubt,  that  the 
countrymen  of  Goethe  and  Beethoven  are 
digging  a  red  gulf  that  must  separate  them 
for  a  century  at  least  from  all  who  put  mercy 
above  sacrifice.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is 
not  the  most  tragic  fact  of  all. 

However,  I  am  well  aware  that  a  certain 
habit  I  have  contracted  of  '  thinking  too 
precisely  on  the  event '  is  not  a  habit  to  be 
encouraged  in  war  time  ;  and  that  is  why  I 
resent  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  ash 
tree  into  my  private  thoughts,  and  its 
assumption  of  a  prophetic  role.  I  hope,  in 
spite  of  it,  to  find  my  feet  by  and  by, 
and  to  settle  down  into  that  kind  of 
dogged  unimaginative  endurance  which  has 
carried  our  race  safely,  before  now,  through 
adventures  of  equal  magnitude  and  peril. 
A  victory,  not  necessarily  a  decisive  one, 
would  be  a  great  help  ;  even  a  defeat  would 
probably  have  a  steadying  effect.  Anything 
would  be  better  than  the  dreadful  suspense 
which  precedes  the  shock  of  armies  in  the 
West.     Meanwhile,   I   do  not  think  that 
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I  would  willingly  exchange  my  vague 
apprehensions  for  the  vicar's  optimism. 
For  Woodley's  optimism  is  based  on  the 
ignorance  of  the  daily  press  multiplied  by 
a  conviction  that  his  own  wishes  and 
the  designs  of  Providence  are  indissolubly 
linked.  When  the  first  onrush  of  the  invader 
was  momentarily  checked  by  the  forts  of 
Liege,  he  talked  of  a  new  Thermopylae 
and  the  end  of  German  prestige.  An 
Uhlan  prisoner  was  found  by  a  newspaper 
correspondent  to  be  wearing  ill-fitting  boots, 
and  straightway  Woodley  persuaded  himself, 
and  tried  to  persuade  me,  that  the  enemy's 
armies  will  be  found  to  be  ill  prepared ; 
although,  as  anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  German  methods  is  aware,  the  one 
certain  thing  in  this  war  is  that  their  equip- 
ment will  be  as  perfect  as  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  can  make  it.  Every  affair  of 
outposts  is  for  him  a  decisive  victory  for  the 
Allies ;  and,  when  the  Germans  advance  west- 
ward, he  manages  to  misread  the  movement 
as  a  retreat  towards  their  own  frontier. 

This  evening  the  house  is  unusually  quiet, 
for  my  wife  and  the  boys  have  gone  to  the 
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vicarage  to  play  parlour  games.  I  did  not 
feel  up  to  the  effort  involved,  either  mentally 
or  morally,  so  I  pleaded  a  threatening  of 
lumbago — a  plea,  by  the  way,  which  was 
greeted  with  a  derisive  shout  of, '  Oh  !  Oh  !  ' — 
and  have  stayed  at  home,  fishing  my  brain 
for  thoughts.  The  basket  is  a  mixed  one, 
as  these  pages  bear  witness  ;  and  the  last 
catch  of  all  is  so  unwholesome  that  I  would 
gladly  throw  it  back  into  the  waters  of 
oblivion.  It  is  a  vision  of  myself,  revisiting 
the  garden  after  many  years,  and  finding 
nothing  to  remind  me  of  what  once  was 
there  but  the  dead  ash  tree. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  MARSHES 

Theresham^  August  21. — In  all  young  people 
there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  latent  capacity 
for  falling  in  love.  Moderation  is  desirable 
in  this  as  in  other  good  things  ;  but  the  man 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five 
without  losing  his  heart  at  least  once,  is  as 
poor  a  specimen  as  the  man  who  offers 
his,  with  a  pound  of  tea,  to  every  new 
comer. 

I  do  not  profess  to  be  very  observant 

in  this  matter — in  fact,  I  have  rather  a  black 

record  for  disparaging  future  wives  to  their 

future  husbands ;    but  I  knew  Dick  well 

enough  to  be  aware,  by  the  middle  of  August, 

that  his  imagination  had  been  touched,  and 

that  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  was  situated 

in  the  vicarage. 

The  earliest  symptom,  on  which  I  based 
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my  diagnosis,  was  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  a  subdued  enthusiasm  for  church,  hitherto 
conspicuously  absent  from  his  attitude  to- 
wards Sunday  ;  and,  in  church,  a  marked 
preference  for  some  pew  which  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  Mrs.  Woodley 
Green  and  her  two  daughters.  Corroborative 
evidence  was  afforded  by  a  charming  readiness 
to  be  sent  on  any  errand  to  the  vicarage, 
together  with  a  sort  of  concentration  in  the 
presence  of  the  young  ladies,  which  is  not 
shyness,  but  is  still  less  indifference.  But 
the  most  convincing  proof  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  boy  refrains  from  imitating  the 
vicar  ;  and  to  any  unbiassed  mimic  Woodley 
Green  is  a  gift.  As  it  is,  it  is  John  who 
finds  the  clerical  manner  amusing,  and  Dick 
gives  him  no  encouragement. 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the 
attraction,  for  both  the  girls  are  pretty  and 
are  not  too  conscious  of  the  fact.  Phyllis, 
the  elder  and,  as  I  imagine,  the  stronger 
magnet,  does  not  say  much,  but  she  has  an 
engaging  manner,  and  a  way  of  smiling  which 
might  easily  prove  irresistible.  Moreover, 
though  athletic,  her  movements  are  graceful. 
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and  she  brings  off  her  strokes,  on  the  tennis- 
court,  without  making  one  unduly  conscious 
of  her  feet.  In  a  word,  she  does  not  belong 
to  the  modern,  robust,  three-to-the-ton  prize 
breed  of  maidenhood,  but  to  an  earlier  and 
almost  obsolete  type  which  used  to  flutter 
the  'eighties.  Therefore,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  the  attraction  is  intelligible.  But 
how  deeply  the  arrow  had  gone  home,  I 
realised  for  the  first  time  this  afternoon. 

I  have  not  grown  tired  of  the  Ant ;  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  do  that ;  but  I  have 
lost  my  earlier  appetite  for  towing  and 
quanting  against  a  head  wind.  And  to-day 
the  wind  was  not  only  unfavourable  but  fresh. 

So  at  lunch-time,  after  announcing  my 
resolve  not  to  take  the  May-fly  out  this 
afternoon,  I  turned  to  Dick  and  asked  : 

'  Are  you  going  out  in  the  dinghy  with 
ballast  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  think  so,'  said  Dick. 

'  Then  is  it  to  be  pot  cricket,  or  what  ?  ' 
I  asked. 

'  Pot  cricket,'  said  John,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation.  But  Dick  showed  no 
enthusiasm. 
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^  Let's  keep  pot  cricket  till  after  tea,' 
he  said  ;  '  the  light's  better  then  '  (it  isn't). 
*  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  a  jolly  sort  of  afternoon 
to  slack  about  on  the  marshes  ?  ' 

Now,  long  ago,  I  made  the  discovery 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Broads  haunts  our 
particular  marshes  by  preference,  and  that, 
if  you  would  hold  communion  with  her,  you 
must  approach  humbly  and  on  foot.  Also, 
you  must  choose  the  right  kind  of  day — a 
day  on  which  everything  is  flooded  with 
sunlight,  and  yet  there  is  a  good  robust  wind. 
Given  these  conditions,  there  are  three  separate 
shrines  where  you  may  come  and  worship 
with  the  certainty  of  not  going  away 
unblessed.  First,  an  old  blackened  wind- 
mill which  was  struck  by  lightning  many 
years  ago  and  has  never  been  repaired.  It 
is  difficult  of  approach,  and  is  surrounded  by 
an  awe  and  silence  that  are  almost  terrifying. 
Secondly,  a  small  plantation  of  trees,  mostly 
dead  or  dying  and  strangled  with  ivy.  It  is 
farther  from  the  world  than  any  other  place 
on  this  side  of  the  North  Pole,  and  the  wind 
makes  the  most  wonderful  music  in  the 
dry  branches.    Thirdly,  a  certain  pool  where, 
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with  multitudinous  whisperings,  the  bull- 
rushes  dance  a  wild  fantastic  dance  that  ends 
by  hypnotising  you  and  leaves  you  in  a  trance. 
But  I  had  no  idea  that  anybody  had  made 
the  discovery  but  myself,  and  so,  when  Dick 
spoke  of  slacking  on  the  marshes,  I  laid 
down  my  knife  and  fork  and  looked  at  him 
in  amazement. 

'  Do  you  mind  repeating  that  ?  '  I  said. 

Dick  became  comically  confused  and  began 
to  manufacture  bread-pills  with  great  rapidity. 

'  I  only  meant,'  he  said,  '  that  if  one  is 
going  to  slack  .  .  .  the  marshes  .  .  .  after 
all,  why  not  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  boy,  don't  apologise,'  I  cried. 
'  I  only  nearly  fainted,  because  I  never 
suspected  you  of  having  guessed  that  the 
marshes  are  the  place  to  slack  in,  and  that 
this  is  the  ideal  day  for  them.  I  didn't  even 
know  that  you  cared  for  them.' 

'  They  do  rather  grow  on  one,'  said  Dick 
awkwardly. 

But  John's  face  was  a  study  in  alarm. 

'  Must  I  come  too  ?  '  he  asked  anxiously ; 
*  or  may  I  fish  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  you  may  fish,'  laughed  my 
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wife  ;  '  and  I  will  come  with  you  and  finish 
my  sketch.' 

As  we  had  the  afternoon  before  us,  and 
the  marshes  are  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
I  was  in  no  hurry  to  move  after  lunch,  and 
settled  down  to  several  quite  pipes.  But 
for  one  who  was  proposing  to  spend  the 
summer  hours  in  slacking,  Dick  was  distinctly 
restless.  I  pointed  out  the  discrepancy  to 
him. 

'  If  you  really  want  to  enjoy  yourself,' 
I  said,  '  you  must  get  yourself  into  a 
state  of  semi-bovine  tranquillity,  in  which 
the  mind  becomes  purely  receptive.  Nature 
never  reveals  herself  to  anyone  who  ap- 
proaches her  in  an  excited  way  and  tries 
to  cross-examine  her ;  and  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  drumming  a  tune  on  the  arm 
of  your  chair  for  the  last  five  minutes,  not 
only  proves  that  you  are  not  yet  in  the  right 
mood  yourself,  but  prevents  me  from  acquiring 
it  either.' 

'  Sorry,'  said  Dick,  and  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  pockets.  However,  when  the  church 
clock  had  struck  three,  he  could  contain 
his  impatience  no  longer. 

K  2 
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'  I  think,'  lie  said,  '  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  go  on  ahead  slowly,  and  you  can  catch 
me  up.' 

So,  realising  that  youth  must  be  served, 
I  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  my  pipe  into  the 
grate,  and  we  set  out  together.  Dick  vetoed 
my  suggestion  that  we  should  '  fetch  a 
compass  '  and  approach  our  object  by  a  new 
and  more  circuitous  route,  and  led  off  at  a 
pace  that  was  the  reverse  of  lounging.  But 
I  had  no  suspicion  that  we  were  out  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  and  not  on  a  ramble, 
till  we  turned  out  of  the  rough  cart-track 
that  debouches  on  to  the  marshes,  and,  on 
the  causeway  ahead  of  us,  I  saw  two  white 
figures  which  seemed  to  be  stooping  over 
the  bushes.  I  have  not  what  the  oculists 
call  perfect  sight,  but  a  glance  at  my 
companion  made  me  tolerably  certain  who 
the  figures  were. 

'  I  know  the  feeling,  Dick,'  I  said.  '  The 
doctors  put  it  down  to  a  rapid  acceleration 
of  the  pulse  under  the  influence  of  emotion. 
As  usual,  they  can't  say  why ;  they  can 
only  state  the  formula  :  pleasurable  emotion, 
pink ;   unpleasurable  emotion,  pale.  You're 
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too  sunburned  for  me  to  see  properly,  but 
I  diagnose  pink.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  said 
Dick.  Then,  with  a  magnificent  attempt  at 
appearing  unconcerned,  he  cried  : 

'  Hullo  !  isn't  that  the  two  Miss  Woodley 
Greens  ?  ' 

I  shaded  my  eyes  with  my  hand  and 
wrinkled  up  my  forehead. 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  I  said.  '  It  looks  to 
me  more  like  Betty  and  the  youngest  Miss 
Grapes.' 

Dick  gave  me  an  indignant  glance  and 
then  exchanged  it  for  a  grin. 

'  I'll  tell  them  that  !  '  he  said. 

'  If  you  do,'  I  replied,  '  you  must  in 
fairness  add  that  Betty  and  the  youngest 
Miss  Grapes  happen  to  represent  to  me  the 
two  most  perfect  types  of  English  beauty.' 

'  No,'  said  Dick,  with  a  still  broader 
grin,  '  I'll  tell  that  to  the  Gripelet.' 

As  we  drew  nearer,  it  became  evident 
that  the  Miss  Woodley  Greens  were  gathering 
blackberries,  a  pastime  to  which  I  am  not 
particularly  addicted  ;  so  I  mentally  deter- 
mined that,  after  a  few  civilities,  I  would 
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relinquish.  Dick  (who  would  certainly  insist 
on  being  relinquished)  and  continue  my 
ramble  alone.  However,  before  I  knew  what 
was  happening,  I  found  myself  committed 
to  blackberrying,  and  threw  myself  with 
zest  into  the  part,  not  merely  collecting  a 
great  number  of  half-ripe  berries,  but  affording 
a  comic  interlude  by  suddenly  disappearing 
through  a  bush  into  an  unsuspected  pool, 
which  was  not  one  of  the  three  sacred  shrines. 
On  our  way  home,  Dick,  who  was  carrying 
the  basket,  insisted  on  taking  it  into  the 
vicarage,  and,  meeting  Mrs.  Woodley  Green, 
was  detained  to  tea.  As  the  tea  was  a 
prolonged  one,  there  was  no  pot  cricket  this 
evening  ;  but  Dick  explained  that  he  couldn't 
possibly  get  away. 

When  John  had  returned  to  his  fishing, 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  alone,  I  began  to 
air  my  grievance. 

'  Isn't  it  a  strange  thing,'  I  said,  '  that 
love,  which  ought  to  be  entirely  elevating, 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  distinctly 
deteriorating  effect  on  almost  all  characters  !  ' 

'  Yes,  dear  ?  '  said  my  wife,  who  does  not 
always  follow  my  preludes  very  carefully. 
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'  Take  Dick,  now,'  I  continued.  '  Normally, 
Dick  is  the  most  open  and  uncontriving  of 
human  beings.  Yet,  under  the  influence 
of  the  grand  passion,  even  he  develops  a 
kind  of  low  cunning.'  I  then  gave  her  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  afternoon's  proceedings, 
and  concluded :  '  Now,  putting  two  and 
two  together,  I  am  convinced  that  Dick 
doesn't  care  a  rap  about  the  marshes,  qua 
marshes,  but  that  he  knew,  somehow,  I  don't 
pretend  to  know  how,  that  a  certain  young 
lady  would  be  there  this  afternoon,  and  that 
he  was  determined  to  join  her,' 

'  How  clever  you  are  !  '  cried  my  wife 
with  an  ironical  smile  which  she  has  copied 
from  me,  though  she  doesn't  know  it. 

'  It's  not  my  cleverness  that  worries  me,' 
I  replied  ruefully,  '  but  the  feeling  that  I 
have  been  exploited,  butchered  to  make  a 
Roman  holiday ;  and  the  experience  has 
cost  me  a  cherished  pair  of  grey  flannel 
trousers  and  a  large  assortment  of  thorns 
in  the  flesh.' 

'  Phyllis  is  a  nice  girl,'  said  my  wife 
irrelevantly,  '  and  Dick  is  a  nice  boy,  and 
it  is  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  find 
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pleasure  in  one  another's  company.  Why 
shouldn't  they  ?  ' 

*  Granted,'  I  cried.  '  But  they  are  both 
so  absurdly  young,  and  that  kind  of 
pleasure  .  .  .' 

*  By  the  way,'  interrupted  my  wife,  '  how 
old  were  we  when  we  first  met  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  come  !  '  I  protested,  '  age  is  purely 
relative ;  and  you  don't  pretend  seriously 
that  we  were  either  of  us  ever  so  young  as 
these  children — even  in  our  cradles  !  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  my  wife.  '  But, 
anyhow,  I  expect  we  didn't  seem  so  very 
much  older  to  our  elders.' 

The  point  was  a  new  one  to  me,  and,  on 
reflection,  I  had  to  admit  that  there  might 
be  something  in  it. 

'  Very  well  then,'  I  said.  '  I  grant  that 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  friendship, 
or  attraction,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it ; 
but,  as  a  philosopher,  I  am  interested  in 
noting  that,  instead  of  professing  a  partiality 
for  the  company  of  Miss  Phyllis,  Dick  did 
profess  a  partiality  for  the  marshes.  Why 
didn't  he  say,  "  Phyllis  is  out  there,  and  I 
am  blowed  if  I  can  keep  away ! " ' 
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'  Why  didn't  lie  ?  '  cried  my  wife  scorn- 
fully. '  Why,  because  if  he  had,  he  would 
never  have  heard  the  last  of  it.  You  can't 
have  it  both  ways.  If  you  want  a  friendship 
between  a  boy  and  a  girl  to  be  natural  and 
unself-conscious,  you  mustn't  make  fun  of 
it.    And  I  do  hope  you  won't.' 

^  My  dear,'  I  said, '  there  are  some  occasions 
when  you  are  right ;  and  I  believe  this  is 
one  of  them.' 

So  I  have  made  no  humorous  comments 
on  Dick's  prolonged  tea  at  the  vicarage, 
and  I  am  going  to  establish  a  censorship  over 
my  public  utterances  and  keep  the  door  of 
my  lips.  Only  when,  after  dinner,  he  proposed 
that  I  should  stroll  up  with  him  to  the  post 
office  to  post  the  letters,  I  couldn't  help 
saying,  '  With  pleasure  ;  only,  if  it's  going 
to  be  blackberries,  tell  me,  and  I'll  change 
my  clothes.' 

At  which  Dick  laughed. 
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MRS.  LANE 

Theresham^  August  22. — Old  Mrs.  Lane, 
Woodley's  motlier-in-law,  lives  with  them  at 
the  vicarage  ;  but  she  is  permanently  confined 
to  her  room  with  some  incurable  complaint 
and  I  had  never  seen  her  till  to-day.  My 
wife  has  visited  her  a  good  deal  since  we 
have  been  here,  but  has  not  been  com- 
municative to  me  about  her;  and  all  I  had 
gathered  was  that  the  old  lady  was  vivacious 
in  mind  though  crippled  in  body,  that  she 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain  at  times,  and 
that,  as  a  patient,  she  was  rather  trying. 
To-day,  however,  I  was  told  that  Mrs.  Lane 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  me  and  that  I 
should  be  doing  a  kindness  by  humouring 
her  fancy.  So  this  afternoon,  as  my  wife 
and  the  two  boys  were  playing  tennis  at  the 

vicarage,  I  went  with  them,  and,  all  the 
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circumstances  being  favourable,  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Woodley  into  the  sick  chamber. 
Mrs.  Lane  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  front  of 
the  open  window,  propped  up  on  pillows 
and  almost  hidden  under  shawls  which  left 
nothing  of  her  visible  but  a  shrivelled  yellow 
face,  with  a  skin  like  parchment,  and  a  pair 
of  singularly  keen  and  intelligent  eyes.  The 
room  was  full  of  flowers,  and  the  sound  of 
voices  came  in  cheerfully  from  the  garden 
below. 

'  You  can  leave  us  alone,'  said  the  old 
lady  to  her  daughter,  when  I  had  been  intro- 
duced. She  spoke  in  sharp  decided  tones 
which  suggested  the  parade  ground  rather 
than  the  sick  room.  '  You  can  leave  us 
alone.  Mr.  Hamley  is  too  old  and  too  cautious 
to  make  love  to  me.'  Then,  turning  her 
uncannily  bright  eyes  on  me,  she  added  : 
'  I  am  told  that  you  are  amusing,  and  I  like 
to  be  amused.  Begin.' 

To  be  amusing  to  order  is  an  impossible 
feat  for  anybody  but  a  professional  entertainer. 
I  drew  a  chair  towards  the  couch,  sat  down 
upon  it,  and  said  awkwardly  : 

*  Well,  I  will  do  my  best.' 
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*  And  I  hope  that  isn't  your  best,'  was 
Mrs.  Lane's  ironical  comment.  '  It's  like 
the  junior  curate  or  a  district  visitor.  Come  : 
imagine  that  you  have  taken  me  in  to  dinner 
and  have  just  drunk  your  second  glass  of 
champagne  ;  and  talk  to  me.' 

'  What  shall  we  talk  about  ?  '  I  said, 
making  an  effort  to  fall  in  with  her  vein, 
*  the  champagne,  which  strikes  me  as  rather 
flat,  or  the  Academy,  or  .  .  .  ?  ' 

'  Anything  under  heaven  except  the  war,' 
said  Mrs.  Lane  sharply.  '  Amateur  strategy 
and  bloodshed  do  not  interest  me.  The  war 
is  taboo.' 

'  That's  a  pity,'  I  observed,  '  because  it 
knocks  out  my  principal  topic.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  all 
this  August.' 

'  Then  you  should  cure  yourself  of  a  bad 
habit.  War  is  simply  stupid  :  and  stupid 
things,  like  stupid  people,  should  have  no 
attention  paid  to  them.  Or  don't  you  think 
it  stupid  to  send  out  the  young  people  to  kill 
each  other,  while  the  old  folks  stay  at  home 
and  jount  ap  the  losses.  The  Hague  Con- 
vention should  have  forbidden  anyone  below 
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sixty  to  bear  arms,  with  an  exception  in  favour 
of  the  clergy.  Then  war  would  have  been 
some  fun.  As  it  is,  it  is  mere  foolishness, 
and  I  don't  want  to  hear  about  it.  Talk 
to  me  about  Woodley.  You  knew  him  at 
Oxford  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  *  but  not  intimately.  I 
remember  him  as  a  tall,  handsome  young 
man  with  .  .  .  ' 

'  Fiddlesticks  !  '  snapped  the  old  lady 
irritably.  '  You  don't  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  you  remember  him  as  a  pompous, 
conceited  young  jackanapes  !  ' 

I  started,  for  the  definition  corresponded 
pretty  closely  with  a  superficial  judgment 
I  had  formed  in  Oxford  days  of  Woodley's 
character. 

'  Woodley's  a  born  fool,'  continued  Mrs. 
Lane  ;  '  why  can't  you  say  so  ?  And  the 
worst  kind  of  fool  into  the  bargain — a  good 
fool.    That's  why  my  daughter  married  him.' 

'  Even  if  I  accepted  your  premises,'  I 
said  with  a  smile,  *  I  should  not  be  able  to 
follow  your  conclusion.  I  think  too  highly 
of  your  daughter.' 

*  Then  you  haven't  observed,'  said  Mrs. 
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Lane,  '  that  her  talent  consists  in  being  able 
to  endure  fools  gladly.  That's  the  kind  of 
talent  that  ought  to  be  wrapped  in  a  napkin 
and  buried  in  the  ground.  But  my  daughter 
has  conscientious  scruples  about  hiding  it ; 
and  she  finds  constant  employment  for  it  as 
Woodley's  wife.  It  was  against  my  wishes 
that  she  married  him,  for  she  doesn't  inherit 
her  talent  from  me.  But  I  see  you  are  not 
going  to  talk  to  me  candidly  about  Woodley. 
You  are  afraid  that  I  shall  repeat  and 
make  mischief.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
girls  ?  ' 

'  To  begin  with,'  I  said,  '  they  are  both 
very  pretty.' 

'  So  they  ought  to  be,'  rapped  out  Mrs. 
Lane.  '  But  they  have  too  much  of  their 
father  in  them  and  too  little  of  me.  Phyllis 
looks  as  if  she  had  character,  but  it's  deceptive. 
She  can't  say  bo  !  to  a  goose.  Barbara  is 
more  pointed  and  may  learn  how  to  sting  in 
time,  if  they  will  give  up  calling  her  Babs' 
And  now  that  I  have  told  you  about  my 
granddaughters,  tell  me  something  about 
that  nice  boy  you  have  adopted.' 

^  Well,'  I  said,  '  the  first  thing  I  ought  to 
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tell  you  is  that  I  haven't  adopted  him,  because 
both  his  parents  .  . 

'  Your  wife  has,  anyhow,'  interrupted 
Mrs.  Lane  ;  '  so  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.' 

'  And  how  do  you  know  that  he  is  nice  ? ' 
I  asked. 

*  Oh  ho  !  '  said  the  old  lady  with  a  chuckle, 
'  I  see  and  hear  a  great  many  things  from  my 
window  that  I  am  not  supposed  to  see  or 
hear ;  and  I  am  a  good  judge  of  voices. 
Now  /  can  tell  you  something  about  him  that 
perhaps  you  don'.t  know.  He  thinks  he  is 
badly  in  love  with  Phyllis.' 

I  smiled.  '  That  is  pretty  obvious,'  I 
said,  *  and  not  altogether  unintelligible.' 

'  Don't  cross  your  right  leg  over  your 
left  when  you  are  talking  about  people,' 
said  Mrs.  Lane ;  '  it's  unlucky.  And  it's 
not  so  obvious  either.  Phyllis  pretends  to 
herself  that  she  doesn't  know  it,  and  Woodley 
doesn't  know  it  without  pretending.  How 
old  is  he  ?  ' 

'  Let  me  see,'  I  said,  wilfully  misunder- 
standing, *  he  was  just  a  year  junior  to  me 
at  Oxford,  so  that  would  make  him  .  .  .' 

'  Silly  !  '  snapped  Mrs.  Lane  ;  '  the  boy.' 
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'  Oh.  I   Dick,'  I  said,  '  just  nineteen.' 

'  Then  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,' 
said  the  old  lady,  slowly  and  impressively. 
'  Don't  let  him  go  out  and  fight.  D'you  hear  ? 
Don't  let  him  go  out  and  fight,  or  I  shan't 
forgive  you.' 

The  unexpectedness  of  this  remark  took 
me  aback,  and  suddenly  conjured  up  a  spectre 
which  I  was  determined  not  to  see  ;  so  I 
stifled  the  question  that  was  on  my  lips — 
'  What  makes  you  say  that  ?  '  and  substituted 
the  remark,  '  Of  course  not.  To  begin  with 
he  is  an  only  child,  and  in  the  second  place 
he  is  too  young.  Of  course,  if  the  war 
were  to  be  a  long  one,  he  might  have 
to ;  but  nobody  ought  to  go  out  before 
twenty.' 

'  Sixty,'  corrected  Mrs.  Lane,  ^  sixty  at 
the  earliest.  And  now  I  think  I  can  let  you 
go,  for  I  am  getting  tired.  Good-bye.  I 
have  enjoyed  our  talk  ;  but  you  are  not  so 
amusing  as  I  was  led  to  expect — too  afraid 
of  committing  yourself.' 

I  strolled  back  first  to  the  tennis-court ; 
but,  instead  of  staying  to  watch  the  game 
and  chat,  I  made  an  excuse  and  hurried 
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home  to  my  study  to  struggle  with  a  great 
wave  of  depression  which  had  somehow 
swept  me  off  my  feet  since  my  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Lane.  I  was  in  one  of  those  moods 
in  which  a  man  dares  not  ask  himself,  '  Will 
a  cause  necessarily  triumph  because  it  is  a 
righteous  one  ?  '  because  the  answers  that 
suggest  themselves  are  all  in  the  negative. 
The  Kings  of  Israel  were  '  merciful  kings,' 
and  the  worst  of  them  strove  for  higher  ideals 
of  morality  than  Sargon  or  Esarhaddon 
dreamed  of  :  yet  Israel  was  swept  away  like 
chaff  before  the  ghastly  Assyrian  whirlwind. 
And  what  cause  that  Providence  could  con- 
ceivably have  at  heart  was  served  by  the 
substitution  of  the  ruthless  Ottoman  Turk, 
doomed  to  permanent  sterility,  for  the  learn- 
ing and  intelligence  of  the  Arabian  ?  The 
old  Greek  legend  of  a  blind  fate  governing 
the  world  has  suddenly  taken  on  a  terribly 
plausible  colour.  For  has  not  Europe  lost 
control  of  her  destinies  ?  And  are  not  the 
Germans,  that  embodiment  of  a  blind  and 
blundering  force,  themselves  the  puppets  of 
a  yet  blinder  force  driving  them  on  ? 

Mechanically,  I  had  moved  to  the  window 
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and  stood  looking  into  the  garden.  Three 
times,  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  spider 
has  woven  a  web  of  singular  beauty  among 
the  tendrils  of  the  vine  that  encircles  the 
window  frame,  and  three  times  an  accident 
of  wind  and  weather  has  destroyed  it.  To-day, 
a  big  bumble  bee  has  blundered  into  the 
fourth  attempt ;  the  bee  hangs  hopelessly 
entangled  and  exhausted  in  a  mass  of 
broken  threads,  and  the  web  is  ruined.  Will 
Europe  survive  her  bumble  bee,  and  have  the 
energy  left  to  spin  again  the  old  threads 
of  Western  civilisation  ?  The  theory  of  a 
blind  God  is  as  unthinkable  as  the  theory 
of  no  God. 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet  ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  has  made  the  pile  complete. 

But  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  not  the 
answer  given  by  Woodley  and  most  of  his 
brethren  from  their  pulpits,  and  must  remain 
a  mystery. 
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It  was  not  till  I  was  seated  at  the  supper 
table,  in  toucli  once  more  with  the  homely 
things  of  life  and  the  sound  of  pleasant  voices, 
that  the  cloud  lifted  and  I  recovered  my 
instinctive  confidence  in  the  future. 
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THE  PLUNGE 

Theresham^   August  27. — Since  the  French 

were  beaten  at  Charleroi  and  our  army  began 

its  retreat  from  Mons,  I  have  been  obliged 

to  open  one  of  those  locked  cupboards  in  my 

mind  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  examine 

the  skeleton  it  contained  with  as  much  courage 

as  I  can  command.    There  is  little  to  be 

gathered  from  the  daily  papers,  but  that 

little  suggests  an  overwhelming  avalanche 

of  men  and  guns  sweeping  over  France  and 

converging  on  Paris.    We  still  talk  hopefully 

of  ultimate  victory,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that, 

for  the  moment,  things  are  going  as  badly 

as  they  can,  and  that,  if  Paris  falls,  we  shall 

be   within   measurable   distance   of  defeat. 

And,  since  Louvain,  defeat   has  come  to 

mean,  not  merely  loss  of  wealth  or  territory 

or  prestige,  but  the  end  of  civilisation  as  we 
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have  known  it,  and  the  triumph  of  a  new 
force  more  coldly  and  logically  inhuman  than 
anything  the  world  has  seen  since  the  rise 
of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 

I  have  lately  been  dipping,  for  the  first 
time,  into  Bernhardi  and  Treitschke,  and 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  looked  on  the  Gorgon's 
head.  I  have  not  come  across  many  Germans 
lately,  nor  read  much  German  literature, 
and  the  time-honoured  legend  of  the  fat, 
good-natured,  tolerant  Teuton  had  blinded 
me  (and  not  me  only)  to  the  growth  of  this 
new  and  dominant  type,  with  a  creed  that 
draws  its  dogmas  direct  from  the  Devil  and 
its  driving  power  from  a  fanatical  belief  in 
God.  When  a  nation  of  dreamers  dreams  a 
nightmare  and  mistakes  it  for  an  inspiration, 
how  is  it  ever  going  to  become  human  again  ? 
It  is  this  capacity  in  the  German  mind  for 
combining  contradictory  principles  in  a  bigoted 
and  semi-religious  cult,  that  makes  me  some- 
times despair  of  the  future.  For  Kultur  is  not 
the  product  of  ignorance  or  immaturity,  but 
of  an  intelligent  and  conscientious  selection 
of  all  the  worst  elements  in  human  nature  ; 
and,  if  a  nation  that  has  been  brought  up 
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on  Shakespeare  can  also  swallow  Treitschke, 
neither  will  it  be  converted  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead.  Perhaps,  however,  Bernhardi 
and  Treitschke  do  not  represent  the  average 
German  mind. 

Through  these  days  of  disillusionment 
we  have  striven  to  maintain  a  proper  British 
phlegm,  and  have  followed  our  ordinary 
pursuits  with  painstaking  regularity.  I  fancy 
that  I  am  the  only  member  of  the  party 
who  realises  the  intense  gravity  of  the 
situation,  though  all  are  perplexed.  Still,  I 
was  not  conscious  of  any  change  in  our  out- 
ward bearing  till  one  night  a  burst  of  noisy 
laughter  from  some  yokels  in  the  lane  brought 
home  to  me  suddenly  the  fact  that  the 
light-hearted  gaiety  of  former  summers  has 
vanished  and  that  loud  laughter  has  become 
an  offence. 

I  have  been  very  little  on  the  water 
lately ;  a  rapid  walk  is  more  congenial  to 
my  present  state  of  mind,  and  I  do  not  object 
to  taking  it  alone.  But  the  other  day,  the 
wind  being  unusually  favourable  and  the 
morning's  news  less  desperate,  we  all  took 
lunch  out  in  the  May-fly  and  sailed  some  way 
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up  the  Bure.  As  we  were  returning,  we 
passed  a  large  pleasure-wherry  moored  to 
the  bank  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ant.  Nine 
young  men,  in  white  flannels  and  red  '  pirate  ' 
caps,  were  lolling  on  the  deck  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  banjo,  while  two  others,  with 
bare  feet  and  vulgar  voices,  skylarked  in  the 
dinghy. 

I  don't  know  that  I  had  any  right  to  be 
Pharisaical.  They  were  taking  their  holiday 
on  the  water,  and  so  was  I  ;  but  the  picture 
was  in  glaring  contrast  with  that  other  mental 
picture,  which  I  had  been  carrying  about 
with  me  for  some  days,  of  heroic  Englishmen 
fighting  on  the  plains  of  France  against 
terrific  odds.  An  intense  pride  in  my  country 
had  been  my  dominant  feeling  since  the  war 
began,  and  this  was  a  sudden  vision  of  a 
different  England,  of  which  nobody  could 
feel  proud.  I  said  nothing,  but  I  thought 
the  more. 

And  that  evening,  when  the  others  had 
gone  to  bed,  Dick  came  back  to  my  study, 
and,  after  drifting  about  the  room  for  a  while 
and  drumming  on  the  furniture  with  his 
fingers,  he  sat  down  in  a  chair  opposite  mc 
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and  began  abruptly  :  '  Can  I  say  something 
to  you  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  you  can,'  I  replied,  shutting 
up  my  Bernhardi  and  assuming  an  attentive 
attitude.    '  Say  on  !  ' 

'  Well,  it's  this  way,'  said  Dick.  '  I  feel 
that  I  must  be  doing  something.' 

Now  Dick  is  one  of  those  people  who  are 
perpetually  wound  up  and  always  doing 
something,  and,  at  any  other  time,  I  should 
have  greeted  the  remark  with  laughter ; 
but,  that  evening,  there  was  something  about 
him  which  checked  any  desire  even  to  smile, 
and  I  replied  seriously  : 

'  Yes  ?  But  what  do  you  mean  by  doing 
something  ?  ' 

'  Why,'  he  burst  out,  '  I  simply  can't  go 
on  any  longer  slacking  about  in  flannels,  and 
playing  tennis,  and  having  a  good  time. 
I'm  awfully  sorry,  but  I  simply  can't 
stick  it  !  ' 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  with  a  sinking  at  the  heart 
and  a  premonition  of  what  was  coming, 
'  and  what  is  it  exactly  that  you  want 
to  do  ? ' 

*  Well,'  said  Dick,  '  of  course  I  should 
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have  liked  to  have  gone  into  the  navy  ;  but 
that's  impossible,  so  I  suppose  I'd  better 
enlist.' 

Then  I  knew  that  another  of  my  locked 
cupboards  had  been  burst  open  and  that  this 
was  what  I  had  always  suspected  to  be  inside. 
I  faced  the  reality  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence,  and  then  I  said  : 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  can  understand.  Like 
Mr.  Huggins,  I  was  once  young  myself,  and 
I  rather  hope  that  at  your  age  .  .  .' 

'  Good  business  !  '  interrupted  Dick,  evi- 
dently much  relieved.  '  Then  you  won't  mind 
my  going  ?  ' 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  I  said  ;  '  not  so  fast. 
I  see  your  point  of  view  and  I  sympathise 
with  it.  But  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  want  careful  thinking  over  first.' 

'  I  have  thought,'  said  Dick  decisively, 
'  quite  a  lot ;  and  John  agrees  with  me 
absolutely.  He's  cursing  himself  blue  in  the 
face  for  not  being  older.' 

The  idea  of  John  cursing  himself  blue  or 
any  other  colour  tickled  my  fancy,  but  I 
repressed  a  smile  and  continued  : 

'  I  dare  say ;  but  there  are  other  people 
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besides  John  to  be  considered.  What  about 
your  people,  for  instance  ?  ' 

'  Of  course  I  shall  write  and  tell  them,' 
said  Dick,  '  and  I  know  for  certain  they'll 
approve.  But  if  I  was  to  wait  for  an  answer, 
the  war  might  be  over  before  I  got  one.' 

I  shook  my  head  dubiously. 

'  I  know  what  you're  thinking,'  said  Dick  ; 
'  it's  something  to  do  with  my  being  an  only 
son.  But  you  don't  half  know  my  mater. 
She's  not  a  bit  like  that.  If  she  was  here, 
she'd  simply  hate  to  see  me  slacking  about  ; 
I  know  she  would.  Why,  if  she  had  twenty 
only  sons,  she'd  want  them  all  to  be 
doing  something  ;  and,  what's  more,  I  bet 
she'd  be  doing  something  herself.  She's 
simply  .  .  .  '  he  paused  to  find  an  adequate 
expression,  but  had  to  fall  back  upon  the 
familiar  '  ripping.' 

'  But  you  can  cable  to  them,'  I  insisted. 

'  Yes,'  said  Dick,  without  enthusiasm,  '  I 
know ;  but  it's  so  beastly  hard  to  explain 
what  you  mean  in  a  telegram.  Besides, 
they'd  be  sure  to  think  that  it  was  some 
rotten  idea  that  had  just  come  into  my  head. 
The   old  Wuggy's  put  them  up  to  that, 
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"  Sometliing  and  impulsive  "  was  what  he 
always  stuck  in  my  house  report — the  some- 
thing used  to  change,  but  the  impulsive  was 
always  the  same.  And  then  they  won't 
have  seen  the  papers,  and  so  they  won't 
know.' 

'  Well,  we'll  put  that  aside  for  the  moment,' 
I  said,  '  and  come  back  to  it  later.  But 
about  this  idea  of  enlisting.  I  take  it  that 
what  you  really  feel  is  that  you  ought  to  be 
doing  something  to  help  your  country.' 

'  Oh,  well,'  said  Dick  deprecatingly,  '  it's 
only  that  I  can't  go  on  any  longer  slacking 
about  and  doing  nothing.  I  feel  ashamed 
of  showing  myself  out  of  doors — honour 
bright.' 

'  Exactly,'  I  continued ;  '  but  the  question 
is  whether  enlisting  is  the  best  thing  that 
you  can  do.' 

*  There's  nothing  else,'  said  Dick.  '  Of 
course,  if  the  war  had  come  sooner,  I  might 
have  had  a  shot  for  Sandhurst ;  but  it's  too 
late  for  that  now.' 

'  Still,'  I  insisted,  '  they  will  want  officers 
for  the  new  armies,  and  they  are  certain  to 
look  to  the  'Varsities  and  the  public  schools 
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to  supply  a  large  number  of  them.  Now, 
why  shouldn't  you  go  up  quietly  to  Univ. 
next  term,  join  the  Oxford  O.T.C.,  and  wait 
till  .  . 

*  No,'  cried  Dick,  jumping  up  excitedly, 
'  that's  just  what  I  don't  want  to  do.  It 
isn't  as  if  I  was  any  good  at  work  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  How  would  you  like  to  be 
going  up  to  play  footer  and  have  a  jolly  good 
time,  when  all  your  friends  are  out  fighting  ?  ' 

'  You  think  they  will  be  ?  '  I  asked. 

'  Certain,'  said  Dick. 

'  Well,  don't  get  excited,'  I  said  ;  '  there 
must  be  other  ways  of  getting  a  commission. 
But  to  go  back  to  where  we  digressed  from. 
Before  you  do  anything  definite,  you  ought 
to  get  your  people's  leave  ;   that's  clear.' 

A  happy  idea  occurred  suddenly  to  Dick. 

'  I  say,'  he  said.  '  Couldn't  you  send 
them  a  cable.  They'd  think  ever  so  much 
more  of  it,  if  it  came  from  you.' 

'  Dick,'  I  said,  '  you  are  asking  me  to  do 
something  that  is  much  harder  than  you 
imagine.' 

'  But  you  can  make  it  as  long  as  you  like,' 
he  urged,  '  and  of  course  I'll  pay.' 
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*  You  silly  boy,'  I  cried,  '  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  that.' 

But  I  could  not  explain  to  him  that,  as 
he  is  not  merely  an  only  son  but  also  an 
only  child,  I  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
of  seeming  to  second  his  proposal.  And 
yet  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  he 
was  right.  After  a  minute's  reflection  I 
continued  : 

*  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do.  I  can't  take 
it  upon  myself  either  to  advise  or  dissuade  ; 
but  I  am  prepared  to  do  this.  I  will  send 
a  message  in  these  words,  "  May  Dick  join 
the  army."    Will  that  satisfy  you  ?  ' 

'  Thanks  awfully,'  replied  Dick  ;  '  that 
ought  to  do  the  trick.' 

I  winced,  and  continued  : 

'  But  I  do  it  on  one  condition — namely 
that,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  will  do  nothing 
foolish,  and  that,  whatever  the  answer  is, 
you  won't  take  any  further  step  without  first 
consulting  me.' 

'  Right  oh  !  '  said  Dick. 

'  Very  well  then,'  I  said,  '  it's  a  bargain. 
And,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  waste  no  time, 
I'll  make  a  few  inquiries.' 
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So,  when  Dick  had  gone  off  whistling  to 
bed,  I  sat  down  with  a  heavy  heart  and  wrote 
a  couple  of  letters,  one  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  O.T.C.  at  Rugby,  and  another 
to  an  acquaintance  of  my  own,  who  is  colonel 
in  a  territorial  battalion,  to  find  out  what 
chance  there  is  of  Dick's  getting  a  commission, 
and  how  he  should  set  about  it. 

The  reply  to  my  cable  came  sooner  than 
we  had  expected,  and  it  was  to  this  effect, 
'  Dick  must  do  whatever  is  right.'  Dick 
was  triumphant. 

'  I  told  you  so  !  '  he  cried.  '  1  knew  they'd 
want  me  to.    Three  cheers  for  my  mater  !  ' 

But  I  had  some  inkling  of  what  those 
few  words  must  have  cost  the  senders,  and 
I  observed  : 

*  Whoever  gets  the  Victoria  Cross  in  this 
war,  nobody  will  have  deserved  it  more  than 
your  mother,  Dick.' 

A  remark  which  Dick  passed  over  with 
a  smile  as  one  of  my  less  intelligible  jests. 

The  answers  to  my  letters  arrived  a  day 
later.  The  Rugby  authority  said  that  Dick 
would  probably  be  able  to  get  a  commission 
in  the  autumn,  and  that  for  the  moment  the 
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best  thing  lie  could  do  would  be  to  go  to 
the  special  O.T.C.  camp  in  September.  My 
colonel  replied  that  he  would  bear  Dick's 
name  in  mind  and  might  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  him  later.  Meanwhile,  he  advised 
him  to  go  to  one  of  the  training  camps,  if 
possible. 

Patience  is  not  one  of  Dick's  most  shining 
virtues  :  he  was  disappointed  by  the  prospect 
of  delay,  and  began  to  talk  again  of  enlisting. 
But  I  clinched  the  matter  by  observing  : 

'  It  will  be  much  easier  to  find  the  men 
for  these  new  armies  than  the  officers,  and 
the  War  Office  has  a  right  to  count  on  the 
public  school  men  to  take  up  the  harder  job, 
especially  as  it's  also  the  more  dangerous 
one.' 

'  Why  more  dangerous  ?  '  asked  Dick. 

*  Why  ?  '  I  replied.  '  Why,  because  in 
any  war  the  percentage  of  casualties  is  higher 
among  the  officers  than  among  the  men.' 

My  wife  has  taken  Dick's  sudden  plunge 
more  calmly  than  I  had  dared  to  hope.  It 
has  brought  home  to  us,  more  perhaps  than 
anything  else,  what  this  war  means.  But, 
where    instinct    is    concerned,  women  are 
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generally  good  judges,  and,  though  she  is 
miserably  unhappy  about  it,  she  recognises, 
as  I  do,  that  Dick's  instinct  is  right.  '  Only,' 
she  said,  *  he  is  so  very  young  ;  and  I  do 
think  that  they  ought  not  to  take  only  sons 
into  the  army.' 

'  I  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling  myself,' 
I  said.  '  But  it  would  be  rather  hard  on  the 
only  sons  if  they  were  penalised  for  being  only 
sons  and  not  allowed  to  serve  their  country, 
wouldn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Then,'  said  she,  '  at  least  they  ought 
never  to  put  them  in  the  front  rank.' 

Which  showed  that  my  wife's  ideas  of 
what  a  modern  battle  is  like  are  rather  hazy  ; 
though  I  must  confess  that  my  own  lack 
precision. 

So  Dick  is  going  to  the  O.T.C.  camp  in 
September  to  pave  the  way  for  a  commission, 
and  we  must  hope  that  the  war  will  be  over 
before  he  is  ready  to  go  out  and  take  his  place 
in  the  firing  line. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  RUSSIANS 

^heresham,  August  29. — No  rumours  of  any 
naval  engagement  in  the  Bight  of  Heligoland 
reached  the  *  Blue  Lion  '  on  Friday  evening, 
or,  if  they  did,  they  were  not  passed  on  to 
us  ;  so  the  news  came  to  us  as  a  very  welcome 
surprise  with  the  newspaper  before  breakfast 
this  morning.  It  has,  as  Dick  says,  '  bucked 
us  all  up  tremendously,'  and  put  an  end  to 
a  lurking  fear  that  the  submarine  was  going 
to  be  the  decisive  factor  in  naval  warfare, 
or  that  the  Germans  had  something  special 
up  their  sleeve  in  the  way  of  gunnery. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  the  ^  buckishness,' 
born  of  victory,  which  inspired  me  to  play 
off  on  the  two  boys  the  ghost  of  a  practical 
joke.  One  of  my  clients,  who  has  been 
staying  at  Cromer,  was  particularly  anxious 
to  see  me  on  a  matter  of  business  ;   and  I 
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had  suggested  that  he  should  come  over 
here  to  lunch  one  day.  He  fixed  on  this 
Saturday.  So,  having  with  some  difficulty 
persuaded  my  wife  not  to  give  me  away,  I 
announced  at  breakfast  that  I  was  expecting 
a  brief  visit  from  Mr.  Walter  Huggins  and 
that  Dick  and  John  must  arrange  to  be  in 
for  lunch. 

'  Rot  !  '  said  Dick  confidently.  *  That 
won't  wash.    Try  another.' 

I  then  produced  the  last  letter  I  had 
received  from  Mr.  Huggins,  which,  fortunately, 
I  had  not  destroyed,  and  which  I  had  mixed 
up  with  the  morning's  post,  and,  holding  up 
the  last  page,  with  the  well-known  signature, 
I  said,  '  Very  well,  then  ;  read  for  yourself.' 

Like  the  British  public  in  general,  Dick 
loses  all  his  critical  faculties  in  the  presence 
of  the  printed  or  the  written  word,  and  he 
became  clay  in  my  hands. 

*  But  what  .  .  .  but  why  .  .  .  but  what- 
ever is  he  coming  for  ?  '  he  stammered,  with 
a  look  of  comic  dismay. 

'  He  says,'  I  answered,  pretending  to 
read  from  the  letter,  '  that,  hearing  we  are 
so  near,  he  feels  that  he  would  like  to  seize 
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the  opportunity  of  having  a  talk  with  me 
about  your  future.' 

'  Caesar,  what  tripe  !  '  exclaimed  Dick. 

'  But  he's  in  Scotland,'  said  John. 

'  Then  he  must  have  altered  his  plans,' 
I  said,  '  for  he  writes  from  Cromer  '  ;  and, 
turning  to  the  front  page  of  the  letter,  I 
pretended  to  read,  ^  7  Marine  Parade,  Cromer.' 

*  Can't  you  wire  and  say  we've  gone 
away  ?  '  suggested  Dick  hopefully. 

'  That  would  hardly  be  convincing,'  I 
replied  ;  *  and,  besides,  it  would  come  too 
late,  for  he  has  probably  started  by  now.' 

'  Oh  lor  !  '  cried  Dick,  throwing  up  his 
hands  with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

'  Well,'  I  said,  '  we  must  give  him  a  cordial 
welcome,  and,  as  Dick  knows  his  tastes  best, 
we  will  appoint  him  master  of  the  ceremonies.' 

In  fulfilment  of  his  new  duties,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies  devoted  some  thought  to 
preparing  the  parlour  for  the  reception  of 
the  impending  guest.  He  removed  from  the 
mantelpiece  the  photograph  of  an  actress 
which  belongs  to  the  house — though  how  it 
ever  got  there  remains  a  mystery — put  John's 
holiday  task  and  a  Virgil  of  his  own  in  a 
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conspicuous  place  on  the  table,  and  hid  away 
in  a  drawer  two  French  novels  that  my 
wife  was  reading.  '  I  can't  help  it,'  he  said, 
when  she  entered  a  mild  protest.  '  The 
Wuggy  wouldn't  like  it,  and  we  can't  afford 
to  take  risks.'  Then,  having  satisfied  him- 
self that  there  was  nothing  of  a  compromising 
nature  visible  in  the  room,  he  led  off  John  to 
change  from  flannels  into  ordinary  clothes. 
The  two  boys  were  still  upstairs  when  my 
client,  Mr.  Relf  (who  is  a  neat  and  dapper 
little  man,  very  unlike  Dick's  housemaster), 
drove  up,  and  the  result  was  that,  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  tax-cart,  he  was  greeted 
from  above  with  a  burst  of  unseemly  laughter, 
which  I  had  to  explain  away  as  best  I  could. 

By  lunch  time  Dick  had  recovered  his 
gravity,  but  John,  who  is  rather  slow  at 
catching  a  joke  and  much  affected  by  one 
when  he  has  caught  it,  showed  repeated  and 
embarrassing  signs  of  apoplexy,  till  the  con- 
versation turned  on  to  the  subject  of  the  war, 
and  Mr.  Relf,  growing  confidential,  gave  us 
a  piece  of  information  which,  if  true,  is  both 
important  and  exciting. 

'  I  think,'  he  said,  '  that  perhaps  you  ought 
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to  treat  this  as  private,  at  all  events  for  the 
present,  as  there  are  obvious  reasons  why 
it  had  better  not  be  talked  about  or  get  into 
the  papers.  .  .  .  But  I  happen  to  know 
that  the  Russians  are  sending  large  forces 
to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Western  front. 
They  landed  in  Scotland  the  other  day,  from 
Archangel  of  course,  and  are  at  the  present 
moment  pouring  down  south.  My  brother- 
in-law,  who  knows  Russia  from  end  to  end, 
happened  to  be  on  the  platform  at  Newcastle 
when  they  were  passing  through,  and  he 
talked  to  several  of  the  men  and  identified 
their  regiments.  Fine-looking  men  he  said 
they  were,  and  dressed  in  a  light  khaki.' 

'  How  splendid  !  '  cried  my  wife.  '  Are 
they  going  straight  to  France  ?  ' 

^We  must  wait  and  see,  Mrs.  Hamley,' 
said  Relf,  with  a  knowing  smile.  '  We  must 
wait  and  see  :  but  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
great  coup  preparing,  and,  for  a  country  that 
has  sea-power,  the  shortest  way  on  to  the 
German  lines  of  communication  does  not 
lie  through  Calais.' 

I  am  naturally  of  a  sceptical  turn  of 
mind,  but  against  brothers-in-law  who  know 
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Russia  from  end  to  end  I  have  no  defensive 
armour,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  a  new  feeling 
of  hope,  not  to  say  exultation. 

When  Mr.  Relf  had  gone,  Dick  was  very 
anxious  to  take  the  good  news  to  the  vicarage  ; 
but  I  insisted  that  we  were  on  our  honour  not 
to  tell.  We  spent  quite  a  happy  evening 
over  maps,  planning  out  the  various  routes 
by  which,  if  we  were  in  command,  we  should 
launch  the  Russians  on  to  the  German  rear  ; 
and  with  Heligoland  as  another  agreeable 
subject  for  thought,  I  went  to  bed  with  a 
greater  feeling  of  cheerfulness  than  I  have 
experienced  for  some  little  time. 

August  31. — This  morning,  while  we  were 
still  sitting  over  an  unusually  late  breakfast 
(the  Grapelet  had  done,  or  not  done,  some- 
thing which  had  provoked  a  catastrophe  and 
caused  the  delay),  Mrs.  Woodley  Green  came 
round  with  the  girls  in  a  state  of  pleasurable 
excitement. 

'  You  must  excuse  our  country  manners,' 
she  said,  '  but  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  that  will  please  you,  something  really 
important  ;  only,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think 
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that  for  the  present  we  must  keep  it  to  our- 
selves.   You  will  never  guess  what  it  is.' 

I  was  much  too  tactful  to  disappoint 
expectations,  but  Dick  and  John  exclaimed 
simultaneously  : 

*  The  Russians,  I  bet  ! ' 

'  Then  you  know  already  !  '  said  Mrs. 
Woodley. 

'  What  a  sell  !  '  cried  Phyllis  :  '  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  surprise.' 

'  We  have  heard  nothing  but  the  vaguest 
rumours,'  I  hastened  to  say.  '  Do  let  us 
have  your  news  ;  I  am  dying  to  hear.' 

'Well,'  said  Mrs.  Woodley,  '  I  had  a 
letter  this  morning  from  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine  at  Plymouth.  I  may  say  that  she 
isn't  at  all  the  sort  of  person  who  believes 
things  easily,  and  she  says  that  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  Russians  have  sent 
two  Army  Corps  at  least  across  to  England. 
For  several  days  trains  full  of  them  have  been 
coming  into  Plymouth  night  and  day,  with 
the  blinds  down  so  that  the  German  spies 
shouldn't  see  who  was  inside.  And  now 
listen  to  this.  My  friend  know^s  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  principal  dock  officials,  and  this 
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girl  told  her  that  for  three  nights  her  father 
hadn't  taken  off  his  clothes — busy  all  the 
time  embarking  the  Russians  for  somewhere 
on  the  Continent ;  of  course,  they  don't  tell 
them  where.  He  doesn't  know  the  language 
himself,  but  one  of  the  officers  on  a  transport, 
who  has  been  in  Russia,  told  him  that  most 
of  the  men  came  from  the  northern  provinces. 
He  recognised  the  dialect.  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  ' 

We  all  thought  it  delightful,  and  I  felt 
that  there  could  be  no  harm  now  in  adding 
our  piece  of  private  information  to  the 
common  stock.  Then  I  got  out  the  maps 
once  more  and  we  spent  a  pleasant  half-hour 
conveying  the  Russians  to  strategic  points 
in  the  German  rear  ;  especially  Dick,  who 
found  frequent  opportunities  for  bending 
over  Phyllis  to  point  out  names  on  the  map. 

And  this  evening  the  news  received  further 
corroboration  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 
As  I  was  loitering  in  the  garden  before  supper, 
Grapes  came  up  to  me  unbidden — a  thing 
he  seldom  does — and,  after  a  conventional 
opening  about  the  weather,  plunged  into 
business. 
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'  Likely  as  you  could  tell  me  about  they 
Roosliians,'  he  said,  scratching  his  beard 
reflectively.  '  They  be  for  foighting  on  our 
side,  I  reckon  ?  ' 

'  Certainly,'  I  replied.  '  They  and  the 
French  are  both  our  allies.  But  why  do  you 
ask  ?  ' 

'  Why,'  said  Grapes,  '  the  chap  as  come 
round  with  bloaters  this  marnin',  he  were 
saying  as  how  the  Rooshian  army  have  landed 
in  England.  "  Garmans,  you  mean,"  says 
I.  "  No  I  don't,"  says  he,  "  I  mean 
Rooshians.  Yarmouth's  as  full  of  'em  as 
fish,"  says  he  ;  "  great  bearded  chaps  and 
speaking  of  a  furrin  lingo."  So  I  says  to 
myself,  if  they  baint  going  to  foight  for  the 
Garmans,  they  be  going  to  foight  for  we. 
And  I  thought  as  how  you  could  tell  me  if 
I  were  mistaken.    That's  why  I  axed  ye.' 

I  relieved  Grapes's  mind  of  any  anxiety 
he  may  have  felt  about  the  good  intentions 
of  the  Russians.  But,  somehow,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  bloater-man  into  the  story 
has  weakened  rather  than  confirmed  my 
faith. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


FAREWELLS 

l^heresham,  September  4. — Dick  started  this 
morning  for  Rugby,  where  he  is  to  recover 
his  uniform  and  sleep  the  night  with  Mr. 
Piggot ;  and  to-morrow  they  both  go  on  to 
camp. 

Yesterday  was  devoted  to  farewells,  of 
which  the  vicarage  received  a  large  share. 
Of  their  intensity  I  am  not  able  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge  :  I  only  know  that 
Dick  came  back  with  a  flower  in  his  button- 
hole, which  was  not  there  when  he  went. 
My  wife,  following  the  direction  of  my  eyes, 
perceived  that  I  had  noticed  it,  and,  having 
no  faith  in  my  savoir-faire^  gave  me  a 
terrifically  warning  frown  not  to  make  any 
comment.  Neither  the  warning  nor  the  frown 
was  needed,  and,  by  dinner  time,  the  flower 

had  disappeared,  either  into  water,  or,  more 
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probably,  into  a  shrine  between  the  leaves 
of  some  book. 

I  drove  with  Dick  to  the  station  (he  is 
leaving  his  bicycle  behind  for  me  to  take 
care  of  till  he  wants  it  again),  and  there  was 
the  usual  thrilling  uncertainty  whether  the 
deaf  blacksmith  would  turn  up  with  the  tax- 
cart.  As  the  train  to  be  caught  was  not 
mine,  we  got  off  in  reasonable  time,  John 
following  behind  on  his  bicycle.  The  hour 
was  early,  and,  with  a  long  day's  packing  in 
front  of  her,  my  wife  did  not  feel  up  to  coming 
with  us.  It  was  a  pity,  because  she  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
consummate  tact  with  which  I  failed  to  see 
the  farewells  which  were  waved  from  the 
vicarage,  and  the  consideration  with  which 
I  gave  the  recipient  ten  minutes  to  recover 
from  their  effect. 

We  had  some  time  to  wait  at  the  station, 
for  the  train  was  late — a  circumstance  which 
will,  I  fear,  encourage  the  blacksmith  in  his 
mania  for  running  things  fine  ;  and,  when  it 
did  steam  in,  it  was  very  full,  and  Dick  had 
to  be  content  with  the  tenth  place  in  a  crowded 
compartment. 
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'  Good-bye,'  he  said,  '  I've  enjoyed  myself 
awfully,  in  spite  of  everything.' 

For  the  rest  of  the  day,  by  a  tacit  under- 
standing, we  avoided  doing  any  of  the  things 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do  in 
company ;  and,  after  lunch,  the  afternoon 
being  hot,  I  went  and  smoked  my  pipe  on 
the  seat  in  the  orchard.  John  soon  joined 
me  there,  and,  declining  a  share  in  the  seat, 
stretched  himself  on  the  grass  on  his  stomach, 
in  what  I  vaguely  remember  to  have  been 
a  natural  after-dinner  position  somewhere 
in  the  'eighties.  I  had  not  even  brought  a 
book  with  me,  and  my  eyes  wandered  rest- 
fully,  though  a  little  sadly,  over  familiar 
objects^ — Grapes  digging  in  the  garden,  the 
grey  church  tower,  the  warm  roofs  of  the 
farm  buildings — till  they  rested  finally  on  a 
well-known  R.R.,  cut  deeply  into  the  arm  of 
the  wooden  bench  on  which  I  was  sitting. 

'  Hullo  !  '  I  exclaimed  with  unpardonable 
obtuseness,  '  what  does  P.W.G.  stand  for  ?  ' 

John  blushed,  I  suppose  at  what  he 
considered  the  impending  discovery  of  a 
friend's  secret ;  and  immediately  I  had  the 
key  to  the  cypher. 
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'  Lord,  Lord,'  I  said,  '  how  unoriginal  we 
mortals  are  when  we  are,  or  fancy  that  we 
are,  in  love.  From  the  days  of  Orlando  to 
the  days  of  Dick,  the  trees  and  benches  have 
had  to  suffer  for  it.  I  suppose,  if  I  look 
carefully,  I  shall  find  a  J.H.  and  B.W.G. 
enclosed  somewhere  in  a  magic  circle. 
Perhaps  I  am  actually  sitting  on  it.' 

'  No  thanks  ! '  replied  John  with  the 
lordly  superiority  of  fourteen,  '  I'm  not  taking 
any  !  ' 

'  Cold-blooded  child,'  I  cried  ;  '  at  your 
age  I  should  have  been  madly  in  love  with 
both  of  them.  But  won't  it  be  a  little 
embarrassing  for  Miss  Phyllis  if,  as  might 
well  happen,  she  drinks  tea  in  the  orchard 
here  some  afternoon,  and  suddenly  catches 
sight  of  her  initials  so  closely  linked  to 
R.R.'s  ?  ' 

'  I  said  so  to  Dick,'  replied  John  ;  '  but 
he  said  that,  as  he  didn't  live  here,  nobody 
would  know  they  were  his,  and  they  wouldn't 
mean  anything  to  anybody  but  her.' 

'  And  to  her,'  I  suggested,  '  they  could 
hardly  mean  less  than  a  very  crimson  blush.' 

But  John  was  busy  drilling  a  stray  ant 
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with  the  end  of  a  bit  of  grass,  and  I  don't 
think  he  heard  me. 

The  large  R.R.  sent  my  thoughts  wandering 
back  to  a  day  when  I  had  come  across  a  small 
boy,  whose  high  spirits  had  just  got  me  into 
trouble  with  a  neighbour,  digging  out  these 
very  letters  with  a  blunt  penknife,  and,  after 
sending  him  indoors  to  make  his  peace  with 
my  wife,  I  had  sat  down  on  the  bench  and 
laughed  till  I  was  tired  of  laughing.  And 
I  fell  to  wondering  whether  war,  as  conceived 
and  practised  by  the  Teuton,  may  not  end 
in  banishing  laughter  from  our  quarter  of 
the  globe  for  at  least  half  a  century.  And 
then  I  thought  of  devastated,  tortured  Belgium 
and  the  dread  that  was  hanging  over  France, 
and  suddenly  realised  that  the  special  horrors 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were  due,  not  to 
its  being  a  religious  war,  but  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  fought  by  Germans  against  Germans. 

It  was  John  who  drew  me  from  my  reverie 
by  saying  suddenly  : 

*  I  wonder,  if  the  Germans  were  to  come, 
whether  Grapes  would  go  on  digging  potatoes 
just  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?  ' 

'  I  think  we  may^assume,'  I  said,  '  that 
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Grapes  wouldn't  even  be  aware  of  their 
arrival,  unless  the  man  with  bloaters  had 
been  round  in  the  morning,  or  the  young  chap 
from  Pillerby  had  happened  to  drop  into 
the  "  Blue  Lion."  But  one  thing  is  quite 
certain,  and  that  is  that  he  would  be  one 
of  the  first  civilians  to  be  shot ;  for  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  likely  to  exasperate 
a  Prussian  officer  than  Grapes's  manner. 
But  go  on  wondering  ;  it  helps  to  distract 
me  from  my  own  fancies,  which  are  even 
less  cheerful.' 

However,  John  is  not  one  of  the  people 
who  can  wonder  to  order,  and  I  had  to  fall 
back  upon  my  own  thoughts  again.  This 
time  they  managed  to  focus  themselves  on 
a  flight  of  swallows  who  were  darting  in  and 
out  among  the  rushes  of  the  dykes  and 
wheeling  in  bold  and  graceful  curves  round 
the  orchard  in  which  we  were  sitting  ;  and 
from  the  swallows  they  passed  on  to  the 
windmill  on  the  marshes,  which  bears  the 
date  1749  front  and  has  seen  so  many 

things  and  heard  the  bells  ring  so  many  times 
for  peace,  and  which,  probably,  will  still  be 
standing  sentinel   over   the  country  when 
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the  present  anguish  has  become  only  an 
exciting  episode  in  history,  and  Dick  and 
John  and  I  and  the  others  have  passed  out 
of  the  memory  of  man. 

'  I  wonder,'  said  John  suddenly,  '  whether 
Dick  really  will  get  out  to  the  front  ?  ' 

'  As  I  have  assured  him  at  least  a  hundred 
times,'  I  replied,  '  that  he  most  certainly 
will,  I  hardly  like  to  express  a  doubt  ;  but, 
between  ourselves,  I  don't  mind  saying  that 
I  most  sincerely  hope  he  won't.' 

'  So  do  I,'  said  John  ;  '  because,  if  he  does 
go,  he's  pretty  sure  to  get  hit.' 

'  Solomon  !  '  I  cried,  '  that  is  in  your  later 
and  more  pessimistic  phase,  when  you  had 
become  disillusioned  with  life  and  wrote 
Ecclesiastes.' 

'  But,'  insisted  John,  '  he'd  be  sure  to 
be  always  jumping  up  to  see  what  was 
happening,  and,  if  he  was  in  one  of  his  mad 
fits,  he'd  go  charging  on  without  ever  thinking 
of  taking  cover.' 

'  Wei],'  I  said,  '  they  are  going  to  teach 
him  better  at  camp ;  and,  anyhow,  you 
make  a  mistake.  It  is  cautious  and 
calculating  people,  like  you  and  me,  who 
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attract  the  bullets,  and  reckless,  harum- 
scarum  people,  like  Dick,  who  get  off  scot- 
free.  I  am  sure,  from  personal  experience, 
that  Dick  has  a  charmed  life  :  only  I  don't 
in  the  least  want  to  see  my  theory  put  to 
the  test.' 

At  that  moment  my  wife  came  into  the 
orchard  in  search  of  me. 

'  If  you've  finished  your  pipe,'  she  said, 
'  I  wish  you  would  come  into  the  house  and 
write  a  cheque  for  me.  The  butcher  has 
promised  to  cash  it,  and  we  must  have  some 
change  for  to-morrow.  John,  I'm  sure  it 
can't  be  wise  to  be  lying  like  that  on  the 
grass.  It  must  be  damp  still  after  last 
night.    Yes,  I  can  feel  it  is.    Get  up.' 

So  John  got  up,  and  I  went  into  the 
house  to  write  cheques  ;  and,  when  I  had 
finished,  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  and  pay  our 
farewell  visit  at  the  vicarage. 

We  have  become  rather  intimate  with  the 
Woodley  Greens  this  August,  and  my  wife 
has  invited  the  two  girls  to  stay  with  us  in 
the  winter.  A  common  peril  leads  to  rapid 
friendships,  and  we  have  had  to  depend  very 
much  on  each  other  for  that  kind  of  outside 
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support  which  one  needs  to  buttress  up  one's 
Morale.  Without  any  vanity,  I  feel  sure 
that  they  were  only  speaking  the  truth  when 
they  said  that  they  would  miss  us  greatly  ; 
for  educated  neighbours,  with  whom  one 
can  exchange  ideas  in  times  of  crisis,  are 
not  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  prospect  of  a 
long  winter  at  Theresham  must  be  rather 
depressing.  However,  I  needn't  make  myself 
unhappy  over  the  Woodley  Greens,  for  they 
have  money  and  could  move  if  they  wished  to. 

The  vicar  was  conscientiously  optimistic 
up  to  the  end. 

'  You  must  all  come  here  again  next  year,' 
he  said,  '  when  the  war  is  over  and  our  young 
friend  Dick  has  returned  in  triumph  from 
Berlin.' 

*  Yes,  you  really  must,'  said  Mrs.  Woodley 
Green  ;  and  Phyllis  added  :  *  He  will  get 
a  commission,  won't  he  ?  He'll  be  so  dis- 
appointed if  he  doesn't  !  ' 

This  evening  I  have  been  struggling  with 
one  of  those  annoying  revulsions  of  feeling 
which  come  unexpectedly  and  upset  one's 
calculations.    For  some  time  I  have  been 
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eager  to  get  away  ;  to  me  Theresliam  had 
become  a  prison,  and,  like  a  man  tossing  on 
a  sick  bed,  I  fancied  that  any  change  of 
position  would  make  for  greater  comfort. 
And  now  that  I  am  on  the  eve  of  having  my 
wish,  I  feel  as  if  this  room,  with  all  its  pleasant 
memories,  had  really  been  a  kind  of  harbour 
of  refuge,  a  shelter  from  the  storm,  which 
it  is  foolish  to  leave.  It  may  well  be  that, 
in  a  few  weeks,  I  shall  be  looking  back  on 
the  time  we  have  spent  here  as  the  last 
comparatively  happy  days  of  my  life  ;  for, 
if  Paris  falls,  as  seems  only  too  likely  .  .  . 

But  at  this  stage  of  my  reflections  I 
became  conscious  that  certain  black  objects 
were  floating  on  to  my  paper  ;  and,  looking 
up,  I  suddenly  realised  that  Betty  had  been 
too  busy  to-day  to  supervise  the  Grapelet's 
trimming  of  the  wick^  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  room  was  full,  not  only  of  lamp-soot,  but 
of  an  intolerable  smell.  So  I  went  upstairs 
and  finished  my  packing. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


IN  UNIFORM 

Septon^  December  25,  1914. — I  take  up  my 
diary  again — nominally  a  holiday  record — 
to  add  a  few  notes  to  a  story  otherwise 
incomplete. 

Thanks  to  my  colonel  friend,  who  inter- 
viewed the  boy  and  took  a  liking  to  him, 
Dick  got  a  commission  at  the  beginning  of 
October  in  a  service  battalion  of  the  Terri- 
torials— '  the  first  on  the  list  for  foreign 
service,'  as  he  proudly  assured  us.  But,  as  I 
have  heard  the  same  thing  of  every  battalion, 
Territorial  or  Kitchener,  I  was  not  unduly 
alarmed.  He  stayed  with  us  while  he  was 
getting  his  uniform,  a  little  excited  and 
elated,  and  very  much  relieved  at  not  having 
to  go  up  to  Oxford  and  wait. 

If  he  had  been  left  to  himself,  I  expect 

that  he  would  have  bought  up  half  of  London  ; 
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but  we  kept  a  controlling  hand  on  the  purse- 
strings,  with  the  result  that  he  had  a  fair 
balance  in  hand  out  of  his  equipment 
allowance.  I  gave  him  a  pair  of  field-glasses, 
and  my  wife  has  not  yet  confessed  to  all  the 
things  she  bought  for  him,  because  she  thought 
that  he  ought  not  to  have  to  get  them  for 
himself. 

Needless  to  say,  in  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  from  shop  to  shop  he  was  the 
recipient  of  several  feathers  from  the  foolish 
women  who  have  made  a  speciality  of  this 
particular  form  of  ill-breeding. 

*  I  got  this,'  he  said,  producing  the  badge 
of  cowardice,  '  from  a  rum  old  girl  in  a 
Homburg  and  pince-nez.  She  collared  me 
outside  Harrod's  and  wanted  to  know  if  I 
was  deaf  to  my  country's  call.  I  was  getting 
rather  fed  up  with  that  sort  of  tripe,  so  I 
thought  I'd  try  and  take  her  on,  and  I  said 
that  I  wasn't  deaf  but  that  I  must  somehow 
have  missed  the  call,  and  what  was  it.  "  Join 
Kitchener's  Army,"  she  said,  "  and  join 
to-day  :  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
to  help  your  country."  I  said  I  was  awfully 
sorry  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  I  didn't 
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think  they'd  let  me,  and  I  had  an  idea  of 
doing  something  else.  Then  she  asked  me 
sarcastically  how  I  thought  I  was  helping 
my  country  to-day.  I  pretended  to  think  a 
bit,  and  said  that  I  was  going  to  lunch  with 
some  friends  at  the  "  Cri "  and  afterwards  we 
were  going  to  the  theatre.  That  got  her 
fairly  on  the  hop,  and  she  was  really  great 
when  she  got  on  to  the  heroes  dying  on  the 
Aisne,  while  slackers  like  me  were  going 
about  enjoying  themselves  and  dishonouring 
their  country.  So  I  asked  her  what  was 
wrong  with  lunch,  and  that  set  the  old  girl 
off  again ;  and  when  she'd  talked  herself 
silly  she  started  sort  of  cooing  at  me  and 
said  now  wouldn't  I  change  my  mind  and 
come  with  her  to  the  nearest  recruiting 
station.  I  said  I  should  love  it,  only  it  really 
wasn't  any  use,  because  my  friends  had 
advised  me  not  to  enlist,  and  I  had  done 
something  that  made  it  impossible.  Then 
she  said  she  saw  the  kind  of  person  I  was, 
and  shoved  this  beastly  feather  at  me.  I  took 
it  and  asked  her  if  she  could  spare  me  half 
a  dozen  more,  as  I  had  a  friend  who  liked 
them   as   pipe  cleaners.    That   started  the 
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gramophone  again,  and  when  it  had  finished, 
I  told  her  that,  if  she  preferred  it,  I  would 
stick  them  about  my  uniform,  only  I  was 
afraid  that  my  colonel  wouldn't  allow  it ; 
and  that  an  officer  wasn't  allowed  to  enlist 
in  Kitchener's  Army  as  a  private.  And, 
instead  of  apologising,  the  old  juggins  got 
huify  and  said  I  had  no  business  to  waste 
her  time.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  she 
needn't  have  wasted  mine  :  but  I  didn't 
think  of  it  till  afterwards.' 

In  spite  of  his  affected  indifference,  I 
think  that  Dick  was  much  relieved  when 
the  uniform  arrived  and  he  was  able  to 
discard  civilian  clothes.  I  told  him  that, 
when  he  had  worn  it  for  a  month  or  two, 
he  would  long  as  heartily  for  mufti  as  one 
longs  for  a  linen  shirt  after  many  weeks  of 
flannel ;  but  his  '  I  expect  so '  lacked 
conviction. 

Betty,  who  had  come  to  the  door  to  see 
him  depart,  expressed  her  private  feelings 
to  my  wife  in  characteristic  fashion. 

'  I  call  it  a  downright  shame,'  she  said. 
'  What  do  they  want  to  be  sending  boys  to 
the   wa;r,   and   him   so   venturesome,  ever 
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since  the  first  time  that  he  come  to  us  on  the 
Broads  ?  There's  plenty  that  should  have 
gone  before  him,  without  going  out  of  Septon.' 
A  sentiment  with  which,  I  fancy,  my  wife 
secretly  agrees. 

Later,  in  November,  Dick  managed  to 
come  up  on  two  consecutive  Sundays,  and, 
curiously  enough,  they  happened  to  be  the 
very  two  Sundays  when  Phyllis  and  Barbara 
were  staying  with  us.  As  he  had  to  go 
back  the  same  evening,  and  the  Sunday 
trains  from  Essex  are  neither  numerous  nor 
fast,  the  visits  were  of  the  briefest  nature. 
However,  time  should  be  reckoned,  not  by 
hours,  but  by  heart-beats,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  Dick  regretted  the  long  journeys.  In 
fact,  I  am  pretty  sure  that,  if  we  had  been 
able  to  retain  our  guests  for  another  week, 
he  would  have  made  the  journey  a  third 
time. 

The  minutes  passed  all  too  quickly  over 
the  winter  tea-table,  and  Dick  had  much  to 
tell  us  about  his  new  life.  His  battalion  was 
in  billets,  and  route  marching  in  all  weathers 
had  tanned  his  face  and  made  him,  as  he 
said,  '  fitter  than  he  had  ever  felt  before  in 
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his  life.'  The  colonel  was  '  topping,'  his 
brother  officers  '  awfully  decent,'  and  there 
was  such  a  lot  to  do  that  you  hardly  had 
time  to  read  the  papers  or  worry  much  about 
how  the  war  was  going  elsewhere.  Nobody 
knew  for  certain  when  they  were  going  out, 
but  the  general  opinion  was  that  it  would 
be  soon — probably  January.  But  there  were 
hundreds  of  rumours  about  and  you  couldn't 
believe  any  of  them.  Nobody  was  exactly 
dying  to  get  out  at  once,  for  it  was  realised 
that  trench  warfare,  in  two  feet  of  icy  water 
and  with  '  Jack  Johnsons '  flying  about,  was 
not  exactly  a  picnic.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  everybody  wanted  to  have  been  in 
the  show,  and  it  would  be  sickening  if  it  was 
over  before  they  had  had  a  turn  at  the  Boches. 
However,  there  was  not  much  fear  of  that 
now. 

My  impression  was  that,  without  taking 
away  from  his  high  spirits,  a  month's  soldiering 
had  added  to  Dick's  character  something 
that  I  can  only  describe  as  a  certain  dignity  ; 
though,  if  the  word  has  any  associations 
of  affectation  or  self-consciousness,  it  would 
be  wildly  misleading.    However  the  quality 
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should  be  named,  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  result 
of  a  new  conception  of  life  and  duty,  or, 
as  Dick  would  probably  shy  at  the  phrase 
'  conception  of  life,'  as  pedantic  and  redolent 
of  Mr.  Huggins's  study,  perhaps  I  should 
say  the  result  of  an  instinctive  response  to 
a  call  for  service.  Perhaps  Dick  wouldn't 
understand  that  phrase  either  ;  but  it  is  a 
response  which  has  been  made  by  Dick,  and 
by  hundreds  of  thousands  like  him,  in  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  :  and  it  is  one  which 
has  turned  our  boys  into  men  and  our  men 
into  boys. 

We  all  went  with  the  lieutenant,  on  the 
second  occasion,  to  the  place  from  which  the 
bus  starts,  and  the  shy,  half-spoken  fare- 
wells between  the  young  people,  which  in 
happier  days  would  have  set  me  laughing, 
brought  a  queer  lump  into  my  throat. 

Christmas  has  brought  us  two  disappoint- 
ments. First,  Dick  was  to  have  had  four 
days'  leave,  and  he  was  to  have  spent  them 
with  us.  But,  at  the  last  moment,  the  leave 
was  cancelled,  and  I  hear  from  a  friend, 
who  has  dealings  with  the  War  Office,  that 
there  is  talk  again  of  a  German  raid.    If  it 
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comes  off,  our  navy  will  have  the  chance 
for  which  it  has  long  waited  ;  but  I  can't 
help  regretting  that  the  Germans  did  not 
choose  some  other  week  for  their  threat  or 
its  performance. 

The  other  disappointment  is  connected, 
not  with  Dick,  but  with  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Rodney  was  to  have  arrived  in  England 
early  in  December,  and  she  was  going  to 
stay  with  us  till  the  end  of  the  month  at 
least.  But,  at  the  last  moment,  her  husband 
fell  ill,  and  she  has  not  been  able  to  leave 
him.  I  trust  that  things  will  right  them- 
selves soon,  and  that  she  will  be  able  to  sail 
before  Dick's  battalion  is  ordered  to  the 
front.  As  that  inevitable  moment  approaches 
I  feel  a  sinking  at  the  heart,  and  a  mother 
must  have  a  still  more  poignant  feeling. 
If  I  could  have  three  wishes,  the  first  would 
be  that  Dick  was  safely  back  with  an  honour- 
able wound,  not  one  that  would  permanently 
cripple  him,  but  bad  enough  to  keep  him  out 
of  the  firing  line  for  a  good  long  time. 
However,  it  is  no  use  wishing. 

So  we  have  spent  a  solitary  Christmas, 
eating  our  plum  pudding  out^of  sheer  bravado 
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and  because  we  cling  to  all  the  symbols  of 
the  past,  but  conscious  of  the  irony  of  the 
feast  and  mocked  at  by  the  bells.  This  after- 
noon I  walked  on  the  heath,  in  a  grey  woolly 
atmosphere,  looking  at  the  trees  and  wondering 
what  things  will  have  happened  before  their 
black  branches  are  clothed  again  in  summer 
green.  And  so  home  again  at  nightfall 
through  darkened  streets. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


FULFILMENT 

I  THINK  that  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  always 

knew  that  it  must  end  so.    But,  resolutely 

to  put  away  all  gloomy  forebodings,  has 

become  a  part  of  one's  daily  duty,  and  I 

had  no  special  presentiment  of  coming  ill 

on  the  morning  when  Dick  went  laughing 

to  his  death  at  Festubert. 

He  had  come  to  us  for  a  night  just  before 

he  started  for  the  front.    To  me  the  visit 

was  a  curious  blending  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; 

but  to  Dick  it  was,  I  think,  pure  pleasure. 

He   was   in   excellent   health   and  spirits, 

'  ragging '    Betty   in    his    best    form,  and 

thoroughly  enjoying  the  momentary  relief 

from  responsibility  and   routine — not  that 

either  of  them  ever  weighed  very  heavily 

on  him.    Indeed,  I  should  hardly  have  been 

aware   of   an   undercurrent   of  seriousness, 
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had  it  not  been  for  his  remarking  to  me, 
when  we  were  alone  together  in  the  evening, 
*  I  wonder  if  my  people  will  mind  very  much 
if  I  get  killed.'  I  answered,  as  lightly  as  I 
could,  that  I  was  sure  that  they  would  much 
prefer  to  see  him  back  alive  and  with  the 
Victoria  Cross  ;  and  the  next  minute  he  was 
mimicking  the  sergeant-major  of  his  company. 

I  had  to  be  in  the  City  early  the  next 
morning,  and  I  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
to  say  good-bye  at  the  breakfast  table — 
a  studiedly  casual  and  cheerful  '  Well,  so 
long  !  '  as  if  we  were  going  to  meet  again 
in  the  evening.  Dick,  who  knows  my  horror 
of  emotional  or  ceremonious  leave-takings, 
played^up  with  admirable  gravity  ;  but  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  which  showed  that 
he  had  speculated  on  this  particular  form  of 
greeting  and  was  amused  by  it. 

Dick  was  never  much  of  a  correspondent  ; 
but  we  had  a  card  from  him  just  after  he  had 
landed  in  France,  and,  later,  a  hurried  letter 
to  say  that  he  had  had  his  baptism  of  fire 
and  that,  though  he  was  '  in  a  blue  funk,' 
it  wasn't  really  as  bad  as  he  had  expected  ; 
also  that  he  had  a  story  to  tell  us  of  a  fat 
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German  sniper,  wKicli  we  must  remind  him 
about  when  we  next  met,  because  it  was  too 
long  for  a  letter  ;  and  he  ended  with  a  message 
to  Betty,  and  to  Mrs.  Woodley  Green,  '  in 
case  we  were  writing  to  her.' 

And  the  next  thing  we  heard  was  that  he 
was  dead.  That  was  ten  days  ago,  and  there 
are  certain  things  which  we  cannot  bear  to 
think  about  yet ;  about  Dick's  mother,  for 
instance,  who,  after  many  harassing  delays, 
is  at  last  on  her  way  to  England  to  be  a 
little  nearer  to  him,  and  who  will  have  to  be 
told  of  what  has  happened,  when  she  lands. 
I  do  not  doubt  her  courage  ;  but  there  are 
some  kinds  of  courage  which  are  more  heart- 
rending to  watch  than  weakness. 

But  about  Dick  himself  we  can  think 
and  speak  quite  calmly  and  naturally.  We 
say  to  each  other,  and  do,  no  doubt,  in  part 
believe,  that  it  is  not  length  of  days  but 
service  that  gives  to  life  its  value,  and  that, 
to  die  cheerfully  in  a  great  cause,  is  perhaps 
the  noblest  use  to  which  any  man  can  put 
the  life  that  has  been  given  him.  And  all 
the  time  we  are  conscious  of  the  great  blank 
that  has  fallen  on  our  own. 
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But  we  are  determined  not  to  be  morbid  ; 
and  it  was  no  morbid  craving  whicli  took 
me  down  to  Rugby  this  wonderful  May 
afternoon.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  no 
tolerable  likeness  of  Dick,  and  the  one  in 
uniform,  taken  last  October,  is  the  least 
satisfactory  of  all.  Not  that  I  myself  care 
much  about  photographs  which  generally 
only  stereotype  some  unfamiliar  expression 
and  give  no  clue  to  the  personality.  But 
my  wife  feels  differently,  and  we  thought 
that,  among  the  house  groups  at  Rugby,  I 
might  find  something  which  would  fit  in 
better  with  our  recollections  of  the  boy. 

So  I  walked  straight  up  from  the  station 
to  the.  local  photographer's,  and  spent  some 
time  turning  over  albums.  In  most  of  the 
groups  in  which  he  figures  Dick  had  managed 
to  move  or  laugh  at  the  critical  moment, 
and,  though  I  shall  always  think  of  him  as 
laughing,  laughter  is,  unfortunately,  one  of 
the  things  that  photography  cannot  render. 
However,  in  a  house  XV  photo — the  first 
in  which  he  appeared — the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  had  evidently  impressed  him,  and 
he  is  comparatively  solemn ;  only,  there  is 
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a  suggestion  of  that  twinkle  in  the  eye  and 
incipient  smile  which  were  so  characteristic 
of  him.  I  don't  know  whether  the  photo 
will  bear  enlarging  ;  but  it  is  worth  trying. 

I  had  rather  meant,  when  my  business 
was  ended,  to  go  straight  back  to  town ; 
but  something  in  the  afternoon  and  the 
associations  of  the  place  caused  me  to  linger, 
and,  before  long,  I  found  myself  in  the  Close. 
It  was  looking  its  very  best  in  the  bright 
May  sunshine,  and,  as  the  day  was  a  half- 
holiday,  the  boys  were  all  there,  playing 
cricket.  I  must  confess  that  the  first  im- 
pression I  received  was  one  of  heartlessness. 
It  seemed  almost  intolerable  that  life  should 
be  going  on  exactly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened,  in  the  very  fields  where  Dick 
and  others,  who  now  lie  dead  in  Flanders 
or  by  the  Dardanelles,  were  playing  less  than 
a  year  ago.  But,  after  a  little  while,  I 
realised  that  it  was  essentially  right ;  that 
the  scene  I  had  before  me  was  just  one 
expression  of  that  conception  of  life  for  which 
brave  men  are  dying  daily  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,   and  that  the  only  intolerable 

thing  would  be  that  they  should  have  died 
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in  vain.  And,  by  degrees,  the  cheerful  voices 
ceased  to  jar,  and  I  found  a  sort  of  comfort 
in  the  sense  of  continuity  between  the  present 
and  the  past,  and,  one  hopes,  the  future. 

John  did  not  know  that  I  was  coming 
to-day ;  indeed,  I  hardly  knew  it  myself 
for  certain  till  I  had  actually  taken  my  seat 
in  the  train  ;  but  I  hunted  him  up  in  Calde- 
cott's,  and,  when  his  game  was  finished,  he 
brought  a  friend  to  tea  with  me  at  the 
'  George.'  The  friend  was  my  own  idea. 
On  previous  occasions  Dick  and  John  have 
had  meals  with  me  together  at  the  '  George,' 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen 
John  since  the  news  came.  He  has,  I  know, 
felt  Dick's  death  acutely.  It  could  hardly 
have  been  otherwise  ;  for,  although  a  differ- 
ence of  five  years  is  perhaps  greater  at  that 
time  of  life  than  at  any  other,  the  two 
boys  had  had  many  experiences  in  common, 
and  the  circumstances  of  last  summer  holidays 
had  thrown  them  very  much  together.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  Dick  revealed  much  more 
of  his  inner  mind  last  August  to  John  than 
he  did  to  me.  And  so,  although  fresh  from 
his  game  and  in  the  first  flush  of  surprise 
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my  nephew  had  greeted  me  without  any 
marked  emotion,  I  felt  that,  if  we  were  alone 
together,  we  should  be  too  much  conscious 
of  the  change  and  of  a  mute  shadow  watching 
us.  The  friend  helped  to  bridge  the  gulf 
that  had  to  be  crossed  between  the  past  and 
the  present ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  the 
two  boys,  their  spontaneity,  and  their 
unaffected  interest  in  the  little  things  of  every- 
day life  ;  and  I  could  not  help  envying  the 
elasticity  of  youth  which  enables  it,  without 
any  coarsening  of  the  finer  fibres,  to  keep 
its  natural  balance  amid  shocks  which  leave 
us  older  folk  dazed  and  spiritless.  It  was 
only  when  we  shook  hands  at  parting  that 
John  showed  sudden  symptoms  of  breaking 
down,  and  I  had  to  hurry  away  for  fear  of 
losing  my  self-control. 

This  evening,  my  wife  and  I  have  been 
recalling  scenes  from  the  past — mostly  from 
last  summer  holidays — laughing,  as  I  am  sure 
Dick  would  like  to  hear  us  laugh,  over  Betty 
and  the  ballast,  and  Grapes,  and  the  slack 
on  the  marshes,  or  wondering  at  that 
magnificent  instinct  which  told  Dick  and 
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the  other  boys  of  England  what  they  had 
to  do,  and  sent  them  out  in  perfect  simplicity 
to  fight  and  die  for  an  ideal. 

It  is  not  ten  months,  and  already  it  seems 
a  life-time,  since  that  grey  August  morning, 
when  England  awoke  from  dreams  of  brother- 
hood and  progress  to  fight  for  her  existence. 
There  will  come  another  dawn,  hidden  as 
yet  behind  the  smoke  of  battle,  when  the 
guns  will  no  longer  scatter  death,  and  Peace 
will  bring  healing  to  the  nations.  But  to 
many  of  us  the  world  can  never  be  the  same 
place  again.  There  are  memories  which  must 
haunt  us  till  we  die,  and  wounds  which  time 
can  never  heal.  Only,  we  will  hold  our 
heads  high  and  look  fearlessly  into  the  future, 
remembering  that,  when  the  hour  of  trial 
came,  the  men  and  boys,  whom  we  had  loved 
and  believed  in,  were  not  found  wanting 
and  turned  not  back  in  the  day  of  battle. 
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